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SMOG is made up of 


pounds, shillings & poison 


Every puff of smoke up the chimney is raw material—wealth—down the drain! For coal 
is a raw material of great National importance. From it—if it isn’t burnt raw—come 
nylons and medicines, paints and fertilizers, vitamins, motor spirit and many more things. 
All these things are saved if coal is carbonised, not burnt. And just as important, the 

gas and coke that result are smokeless fuels—all heat and no smog. Thus with one ston¢ 


Mr. Therm kills two hateful birds—waste of wealth and a menace to health. 
\ 


GAS ... COKE heat without smoke 


‘GUILTY CHIMNEYS? The Gas Council’s Smoke Abatement film ‘GUILTY CHIMNEYS’ is available on loan to approved borrower’ 
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7 7HO would have thought that a film about so 
| English an eccentricity as a veteran car rally 
) ould have cosmopolitan appeal? Certainly Pine- 
rood Studios did—and GENEVIEVE has chugged a long, 

png way since she first took the 


n-to-Brighton road. 







The Amazing 
| Adventures of 


[WENEVIEVE 





) sleek limousine 
high-powered racing car 
‘ ever equalled the success of this lovable veteran; nor 
ted so many valuable prizes in so many countries. For 
is gay comedy is winning pounds and pesetas, kroner 
d guilders, franes and escudos —dollars too. What’s 
ore, it’s an export which millions have enjoyed at home. 









ARTHUR RANK 
Gas Counc! 


~~ as much a part of the British scene as the 


~ 3 : ey 
Tower of London or Lord's cricket ground. 
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WORLD TOUR 


‘The pleasures of laughter! I listened to those waves of 


gaiety that swept over the room; and when the show 
was finished I saw its freshness reflected in the faces of 
the audience.’ So wrote the film critic of Le Figaro when 
GENEVIEVE opened at the Paris Cinema in the Champs- 
Elysées—later to smash all house records. More records 
were broken in Brussels and Amsterdam. In Zurich and 
Stockholm GENEVIEVE played to capacity houses. On the 
other side of the Atlantic, too, it has won laurels—ac- 
claimed right across Canada; with an all-time record 
at the Sutton Cinema in New York; as British represent- 
ative at Brazil’s Sao Paulo Film Festival. 

In Melbourne, on June 29th last year, GENEVIEVB 
smashed all house records at the Odeon Cinema. 





EXPORT DRIVE 


This film is only one illustration of the remarkable 
recovery of British films during the last few years—of 
the success that they are now enjoying overseas. (Last 
year 50% of the Rank Group’s film earnings came 
from abroad.) It’s good to know that this section of 
the British Film Industry is once more in top gear. 
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There’s a revolutionary new constructic:;| materia] 
on the industrial scene! It’s polyester-r- jr laminate 


. » and it promises great things! Monsanto, who supply 

HW tnatovinl tothe raw materials for this exciting product, are sogn 
to step up production to meet the dems of many 

t f industries. The essential basic materials are: marzy 

Ze ptnattiond ANHYDRIDE (made only in this country b, Monsanto); 
LY e PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE ; and STYRENE MONO WER (made 


by Forth Chemicals Ltd., an associate 0: 
POLYESTER RESINS for all industry —soon 


{ santo), 


The polyester resins produced 

from these materials are bonded, by 

low-pressure lamination, with reiniorce- 

ments such as glass-cloth. They then form an 

extremely tough, yet light, structural material 

which can be used in many different applications. The 
laminate can be produced in sheet form, or in moulds of 
any shape, or in continuous piping, or as rods, tubes, etc, 


As a replacement for thin sheet metal and other conventional! 
materials its big advantages include: 

High impact strength, ability to withstand vibration, etc. 

Light weight (U.S. sports-car body, 9 ft x 6ft., weighs 75 lbs.). 

Easy to fabricate with unskilled labour. 

Flexibility and ability to adapt io the design. 

Easy to clean, easy to repair (new resin is simply “ moulded in” ). 

No corrosion or deterioration. 
* Less painting—dyes can be incorporated during process. 
* Chemical resistance. 
* Can be drilled, milled, turned, etc., and metal inserts applied, as necessary. 
* No large capital investment in machinery. 


Polyester-resin laminate construction can be applied to an infinite v' ity of 
products at present using conventional materials... car-bodies, {..(-hulls 
(up to go ft.), refrigerators, washing machines, prefabricated buildin< tanks, 
baths, luggage and a host of others. 

Monsanto, who make only the raw materials, will be pleased to ©\v¢ Yo" 
further information and details of dependable suppliers and moulde'- Write 
today to the address below. : 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY : a 
MONSANTO PLASTICS LIMITED VIONSANTO 
62 Victoria Station House, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 
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Greetings to 
Moscow 


N earth, peace ; goodwill toward men. Goodwill, even, from 
reactionary imperialist western warmongers toward the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. How many Russians will be 

allowed to hear of that message ? Communist authorities do not give 
their subjects many opportunities of reading the newspapers of free 
countries—except for those western newspapers that toe the Party 
line, as some do, and without risk, since they are published in free 
countries. If, then, even words of Christmas greeting are withheld 
from Russian eyes (and from Chinese, Czech, Polish, East German, 
Hungarian and other such eyes), the reason given by the paternal 
Party will be that the western press is aggressive and militaristic, that 
the peoples of the Soviet world must be shielded from its war- 
mongering. Does not this same press fill many of its columns with 
discussion of a new strategy based on atomic weapons ? Does it not 
call for greater armed strength, even for German troops ? _ Does it 
not air suspicions about Soviet intentions and tirelessly criticise Soviet 
actions ? True enough, it does. It is a pleasure for once to find 
common ground with Pravda. Indeed, Pravda might well quote the 
last few words. But will it quote—in full—what follows ? 

Perhaps not. For it is the aim of this article to set out, as simply 
as possible, the reasons why the West has to give so much of its 
attention, its newspaper space, and its energy to armaments and 
anxieties, even at this unfitting season of the year. There may be 
only a slender hope that our friends, Sergei, Ivan, Pavel and Aleksandr, 
will ever read these words. But, in that hope, the explanation should 
be a simple one ; and if it never reaches those to whom it is addressed, 
it may still serve to remind ourselves in the West of the real roots of 
our actions, which are not often put into simple words. 

The explanation might well ‘begin from that fact. Among us, 
Sergei, the accepted is seldom emphasised. In your cities, we hear, 
“ peace ” is advertised on hoardings, much as soap is here. Does that 
really make your nation more peaceful ? (Or ours more cleanly ?) 
Do you feel that the absence of “ peace” advertisements in British, 
American, Swiss or Swedish cities, betrays a militarist outlook ? If 
you knew us better, you would know better. We are quickly bored, 
even embarrassed, by the repeating of ideas on which we all agree ; 
and peace is one such idea. Our newspapers do not enjoy the mono- 
polies that yours have ; they cannot force daily sermons on peace down 
their readers’ throats. Any one of them that tried to do that would 
quickly lose its public—not because the public dislikes peace, but 
because it regards the desire for peace as something as natural as air ; 
and our peoples would have little patience with anyone who tried to sell 
them air on his own terms. 

So, taking the desire for peace for granted, when we discuss world 
affairs we discuss the world’s troubles ; and if we discuss wars and 
threats of wars more than anything else, you, Pavel, would agree that 
they are the greatest of the dangers we face. Do we talk too freely of 
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war, in our press and our pubs ? More freely than your 
people, no doubt. Why should we not ? It is our own 
fate that we are discussing ; and we are not accustomed 
to keeping silent about anything that we think impor- 
tant, however much our elected governments might 
sometimes like us to. Your government, we are told, 
promises you freedom of speech and press. We hope 
some day to see Izvestia print a letter from a reader 
criticising Mr Molotov’s foreign policy. Until then, we 
shall suspect that you, if you were allowed to talk freely, 
would talk as loud and long as any of us about your 
fears of war ; and that your press, if it were free, would 
reflect your anxieties just as our papers reflect ours. 

You may believe that we not only talk of war, but 
talk also of attacking your country. That is nonsense, as 
you would soon learn if your rulers allowed you to read 
the western press or to make personal friends in the 
West. You could also learn it from history. The 
democracies have never started a war against the Soviet 
Union—not even when Stalin invaded democratic 
Finland, or when he joined Hitler in partitioning 
Poland. They held their hand when the Red Army 
blockaded West Berlin for a year and refused passage 
even to milk for the city’s children. And the Americans, 
whom you have been taught to regard as maniacs 
brandishing atomic bombs, did not use this irresistible 
weapon against you when they were the only nation that 
possessed it. Instead, they and the other western 
democracies flooded your war-ravaged Ukraine with 
food, medicine and relief supplies. Do you remember 
these things, Aleksandr ? Do aggressors usually behave 
with such restraint and such kindness ? 


* 


Why, then, do we criticise your government ? 
Because we hold it our right to criticise all govern- 
ments, including our own. We in the West have won 
that right painfully and slowly over centuries. Even 
today, we know we must resist every attack on it, 
whether brutal or subtle. In this right we see man’s 
basic defence against injustice, and the peoples’ main 
defence against war. We believe that, if all peoples had 
this right, no government would dare to provoke a 
modern war; that neither Mussolini nor Hitler nor 
Tojo, neither Stalin nor Kim Il Sung nor Mao Tse- 
tung could have launched their aggressions if their 
peoples had been free to denounce them and to choose 
other rulers. 


Indeed, we suspect and fear your rulers because: 


they, too, deny vou the right to speak or move freely. 
We condemn the brutalities of Vorkuta and Kolyma 
because you are not free to condemn them yourself. 
We fear your government because we know that, con- 
trolling all your news and commanding your ears with 
unceasing propaganda, it could at any time persuade 
you that Russia was in grave danger, and thus throw you 
into a war which you would believe to be defensive. 
We know that you, Ivan, want no war; but if your 


* 
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government assured you that you must fight, you woul 
fight—you would have no chance of finding out Whether 
your government was deceiving you. __ 

Do we criticise your rulers more than the rulers ¢ 
other countries ? Yes, because they are stronger th 
the petty tyrants who rule some smaller nations, and y 
they are a graver threat to world peace. It js thi 
tremendous military strength, controlled by a smal 
group of men in Moscow who have to answer to 
one, that has forced us to arm ourselves again. Afver 
1945 the West slashed its defences down to about one. 
eighth of the wartime scale ; but Stalin held on to foy. 
fifths of his. Several years later, we awoke to oy 
danger. We saw freedom destroyed in Czechoslovakia 
We saw socialists and other democrats killed y 
imprisoned throughout Eastern Europe (today, eves 
your rulers admit that injustice was done to some ¢ 
these unhappy people). We saw Turkey, Persia, Greece. 
Finland and other small countries threatened by Sovie 
armed might and menacing propaganda. We saw Stal 
put cruel pressure on to Jugoslavia. We saw even ou 
own peoples frightened and demoralised by th 
monstrous shadow of a huge Red Army in cenird 
Europe. And so we resolved to rearm. 


aq 


* 


When your government conscribes more soldiers, 
builds new bomber aircraft, or produces hydrogen 
bombs, it does so in secret (and that accounts for much 
of our fear). Our governments are democratic ; and 


when they want more soldiers or more money fa 
arms, they must ask us to agree. The result is violent 


argument. We are not natural soldiers—not even 
natural taxpayers. We criticise our ministers’ demands, 
in press, in parliaments, in public, and in a way tha 
your Supreme Soviet would never dare to do. We put 
forward alternative ideas about the best methods d 
defence. We even argue with our allies—for ou 
alliances are free partnerships in which public argumeat 
is permitted. We do not enjoy these long argumeni 
about atomic weapons and jet bombers ; but we insist 
on having arguments, for that is our way of keeping ou 
elected governments under control. 

The Part will still assure you that what we say and 
write in our newspapers is war propaganda. You wil 
probably accept what the Party tells you ; it has a mont 
poly. We cannot compel you to believe that we a 
sincere in what we say. We would rather see you mult 
up your own mind than swallow all that we say 2 the 
Party requires you to swallow its dogmas. We ask you 
only one question: if the case that we put is obvious) 
false and insincere, why does your Party take such 
trouble to prevent you from reading or hearing 1 f4 

We see that policy of prevention, of censorship 4 
mental monopoly, as a policy against peace. For w# 
can best be averted when men understand what 's 
each other’s minds ; and you should know that out 
minds there is goodwill and friendship to all y™ 
peoples. 
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Class of 1950 


A’ the recent history of the Labour party has shown, 
| is usually risky to classify a political party into 


neatly labelled groups. But at a time when classifying 
sroups is a favourite tool of political commentators, 
there is some excuse for drawing attention to the notable 
progress of the Conservative “Class of 1950.” The 
polit | characteristics of young Conservatism—of 
which a forward-looking social policy is one and a 
certain frustration with the leadership another—is not 
confined to the 96 Conservative MPs who were first 
elected to Parliament in the general election of that 
year. It is shared by many who entered the House of 
Commons before and after them. But it is fair to say 
that the 19§0 vintage (and notably its premier cru the 


“One Nation” group) has made a unique contribution 
to the revival of Conservatism after the 1945 disaster ; 
its influence in the party has grown remarkably fast ; 
and it requires, in a rather special sense, another five 
years of power to register its solutions for Britain’s 
social and economic problems with the electorate. Time 
is needed to prove that change is its ally. 

Though many of those who entered the House of 
Commons in 1951 or have won by-elections since are 
of the same type as the class of 1950, the latter remains 
distinct by origin and achievement. The reforms of the 
Maxwell Fyfe Committee, which limited candidates’ 
contributions to constituency funds, and the boundary 
changes which by 1950 had freed many constituency 
parties to choose a new candidate, relaxed the grip of 
wealth on the party. A chance was given to the cream of 
the young Conservatives who had been frustrated of a 
seat for so long (how well many of them understood the 
torments of the young Disraeli !) to get in at last. The 
cream was indeed skimmed off in 1950; some more 
tecent Tory acquisitions have not been quite up to the 
standard then set. Many of those who won their seats 
in 1950 had served a gruelling apprenticeship as party 
officials. A number had worked in the Conservative 
tesearch department. Nearly ali were, and are, 
* Butler men.” 

The contrast they made with the Tory party of 1945- 
1950 first startled and then disconcerted discerning 
Socialist MPs. There were 96 of them, taking up a 
third of the Opposition benches. They were a little 
younger than the Tory average—their average age was 
45 compared with 51 for all Conservative members in 
1949—and gave an impression both of maturity and 
force. Less than 40 per cent of them were educated at 
the Public Schools, compared with over 60 per cent of 
the previous Opposition. Only 30 per cent had been 
doth to Public Schools and to Oxford or Cambridge, as 
against 50 per cent previously ; but graduates of “ Red 
Brick” universities were 12 as against 9 per cent. There 
Were business men among them, but hardly any of the 
self-made manufacturer type ; the 1950 Tory business 


man was rather the professional manager, orrten 
educated at a grammar school and provincial univer- 
sity, versed in technology and economics—a man whose 
ideas of labour relations were precise and sociological, 
and very different from the “I know the men, I’m one 
of them myself” attitude put over in a carefully pre- 
served northern accent by the wallowing business 
battleships of an earlier era. 


* 


They brought into the House their own ideas on 
what they wanted to do and how to do it. Partly out 
of inclination, but partly because experts on foreign 
affairs and defence were already entrenched in their 
party, they concentrated on those aspects of domestic 
policy in which Conservatism was weak—and much of 
this was done under the leadership of Mr Butler at the 
Research Department. At last year’s national summer 
school held by the Conservative Political Centre at 
Oxford, Mr Butler remarked in his inaugural lecture, 
lately reprinted with the others in the series*: 

I think Disraeli was right in boasting that in the mid- 
nineteenth century it fell to him personally to prepare 
the mind of the country and to educate our party. In 
the mid-twentieth century, particularly in the years of 
opposition, this work of preparation and education was 
institutionalised. As a result we were returned to power 
in 1951, which proves we were rather successful. 
Through the National Advisory Committee, the Con- 
servative Research Department, the Conservative Political 
Centre and the Conservative College of the North at 
Swinton, we were able to prepare the basis of our policy 
with the aid of the rank and file of the party ; to dissemi- 
nate our ideas widely ; and to gain and retain the initiative 
in political thought. 

In all this, many of the 1950 Tories played a big part 
before they became MPs. They helped to fill the fatal 
gap in the party’s policy: a social and economic pro- 
gramme that was—or at least appeared to be—a 
practical alternative to socialism. Once seated, they 
were able to answer the left-wing intellectuals in their 
own language and frequently to worst them, something 
that almost never happened between 1945 and 1950. 
Their year of opposition is not the least part of their 
record. 

Since their party was returned to power in 19§1, 
these inconveniently active young men have had the 
chance to show their mettle. Of the original 96, fully. 
40 have at one time or another been members of the 
Government or parliamentary private secretaries. From 
them “has come an effective Minister of Health who got 
the job—luckily just becoming vacant—after trouncing 
Mr Bevan in debate. The 1950 election also brought 
_ * Tradition and Change, Nine Oxford Lectures, Conservative 
Political Centre. 23. 6d. 
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in the present Minister of State for the Colonies, the 
Lord Advocate, the . Solicitor-General, the former 
Attorney-General, and the Parliamentary Secretaries to 
the Ministries of Labour, Health, Education and Hous- 
ing and Local Government. Eight have been whips or 
assistant whips ; one is Deputy Chief Whip. 

In three years made notable by the Prime Minister’s 
reluctance to make extensive cabinet changes, this is 
good going. But the growing influence of the class of 
19§0 is more fully explained by-its voice in the party 
committees. It has produced some 19 chairmen, vice- 
chairmen and secretaries for them. In particular, the 
chairmen and vice-chairmen of all three social service 
committees (Education ; Health and Social Services ; 
Housing, Local Government and Works) are held by 
men who not only arrived on the scene in 1950, but are 
members of the “ One Nation” group. Nearly all the 
immediately operable proposals for social welfare 
advanced in “ One Nation ” in 1950 have been put into 
effect. Even more significant, four members of the 1950 
class have been elected to the executive of the 1922 
Committee (so has one who entered the House in 1951), 
and one of these is secretary. Another is chairman of 
the National Advisory Committee on Political Educa- 
tion ; another is one of the party’s joint honorary secre- 
taries. Such posts go only to men who are liked and 
trusted by the party as a whole. 


* 


While moderate Labour members boast that they are 
heirs to the radical tradition, the class of 1950 denies 
that its progress is the progress of Tory men with Whig 
measures. The “ One Nation ” group may strike elderly 
‘Tories as the party’s left wing, but it claims to be often 
well to the right of the party tacticians. It pressed for 
additional charges in the health service. In “ Change 
is our Ally” it sought a distinctive Tory industrial 
policy which is not only offensive to the diehard business 
MP—to whom the very idea of the Monopolies Com- 
mission is sheer outrage—but also frightening to the 
fainthearts who expect revolution if the workers are 
thwarted at all. The former are shocked at the sugges- 
tion of outlawing certain defined restrictive practices ; 
the latter shrink from any denationalisation. One of 
several successful revolts by the 19§0 class led to the 
dropping of the Industrial Organisation and Develop- 
ment Bill; their objection was that it gave extensive 
new powers of regulation to seven or eight ministries. 

The almost traditional anti-intellectualism of the 
Conservative Party has thus been broken—a process 
made easier by the humiliations inflicted on the Tory 
Old Guard by the Socialist intellectuals in 1945-50. 
Now, just as the unhappy Labour Party seems forced to 
systems of thought-control, the Tories can positively 
invite free thinking, as a glance through the «recent 
Oxford lectures will show. Mr Enoch Powell left no 
shred of the Empire; Mr Angus Maude expressed 
certain doubts about universal secondary education ; 
Professor Sellon buried British foreign policy. This is 
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the stuff to give the ardent young (or so the Con:erya- 
tive Political Centre thinks). “One Nation” was q 
standard text for University and Young Conserv :tive 
study groups, and “Change is our Ally” may well 
become so. But it would need another Parliame:; io 
try out the ideas of a liberalised, mixed economy ¢on- 
tained in this document. 

Convinced of the country’s need for a further course 
of their treatment, the 1950 Tories want a leadership 
far more sensitive to their viewpoint, and above 2)! one 
ready to go to the country at the moment of calcu ated 
party advantage. The Prime Minister, inclined to :hink 
of social problems in terms of the provision of coitage 
homes and necessary vote-catching, scarcely knows 
them—except in the person of his Parliamentary Private 
Secretary and son-in-law, Mr Soames, who, though a 
member of the 1950 class, is hardly the channel for an 
invigorating inflow of ideas from the Conservative 
Political Centre. Even Sir Anthony Eden would have 
his drawbacks as leader, since he shares Sir Wins:on’s 
preoccupation with international dangers ; but they 
would be happy to serve him, though perhaps rest/cssly, 
for they cannot be sure that time is on their side. The 
danger of having their garments stolen during a bathe 
in opposition is too great. The long powerless years of 
Disraeli’s parliamentary career are, like much else 
Disraelian, much in their minds. And to do them 
justice it is not personal power they seek—though some 
will get it—but, in Mr Butler’s phrase, “ institution- 
alised ” power for an institutionalised political initiative. 
It is likely to be a growing power in the land. 





Free From Involvement 






















Next to the Speech from the Throne on the ope: 
of Parliament, the American President’s Message is 
public document periodically issued which most e% 
the interest of nations. Last week Her Majesty’s Spe: 
informed the Parliament that it had been called tog: 
at an unusual time to take measures to enable 
Majesty to prosecute the war with vigour. This v 
we have the President’s Message to the Congress, mec! 
in due course, referring at the very commencement to 
United States being happily preserved from the calam 
of war. ... The President notices that the convulsi | 
which have shaken Europe have caused only a pa! 
vibration in America, and he enforces the general, thou: | 
hitherto much controverted, truth, that whatever che «> 
the progress of any part of the world involves tha! 
every other. Nations, he declares, like individuals, 
mutually dependent, and he professes a desire to maint. 
peace with all. He complains that some Powers, in th«! 
plans for preserving the balance of power, have enc 
voured to constrain the United States to conform to (><! 
views ; but to this the States, while they recognise «0° 
observe international laws, will not. submit. Though ‘¢ 
President taunts some European Powers which have |:‘c'' 
absorbed ancient kingdoms and planted their standard; « 
every continent with envying unduly the extension of '< 
States, his tone in general in reference to foreign policy + 
much more subdued than was expected of Mr Pierce. 


Che Economist 


December 23, 1854 
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T is surely a shocking thing that a country whose 

whole oistory is based on sea power should be so 
confused ‘tay about the job which its Navy has to do 
in peace and in war. Yet that is the present position, 
and it is reflected in naval recruiting, in disquieting 
rumours naval morale, and in technical wrangles 
with em il overtones about air versus sea power 
conducte the press by experts on the retired list. 
The col mn is inevitably increased when Field 
Marshal Lord Montgomery, in the course of a visit to 
America, declares the aircraft carrier obsolete—only a 
week ( before the US Navy launches the largest 


carrier > world to a fanfare of boasts about its 


decisive ‘gic importance; and when the Field 
Marshal is shortly afterwards repudiated by the First 
Lord of \dmiralty at a luncheon of business men. 
Nor was the confusion in any way clarified by distin- 
guished admirals in a recent House of Lords debate, 
whose sum total of demands added up to a navy of a 
size, variety and cost far beyond the country’s ability 
to produce or pay for. 

The real problem is to decide what sort of a navy 
Britain should aim to have for a given cost. This in 
turn is determined by the purpose of the Navy in an 


age of thermo-nuclear power politics. Once that pur- 
pose has been decided, the Navy’s shape will emerge 
from the technical facts of the case ; once given a clear 
and urgent purpose calling for brains and devotion 
the Navy's morale problems will be half-way solved. 
It is quite obvious that Britain cannot afford a navy 
equal to every foreseeable emergency at a time when 
the form which war might take is so fantastically hard 
to foresee in detail ; at best, all-round. security can only 
be hoped for from the combined active and reserve 
fleets of the whole western world. The problem of the 
British Navy therefore comes down to priorities dictated 
by the major probabilities of the strategic situation. 


* 

What are the possible wars that might have to be 
fought ? (hey are, crudely put, three: a full-scale 
thermo-nuclear “hot”? war of short duration ; a long 
Period of broken-backed warfare with conventional 


Weapons if the first blows are not decisive ; and short 
Warm” wars of the Korean pattern within a continu- 
ing cold Each of these eventualities demands 
father different dispositions and differently balanced 


3Pes of flee. But the real incompatibility lies between 
. hot” war in which offensive power would be 
a int at the outset, and the prolonged warfare 
Ought with 


‘onventional weapons in which the guard- 
ig of sea communications against surface, underwater 
id air raiders would be a decisive defensive operation. 
€ sort of fleet capable of guarding sea communica- 
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tions—the sort of fleet which, sketchily, we now possess 
—is not the sort of fleet which can deliver maximum 
atomic strikes at the outset of a hot war; and not 
therefore the sort of fleet which acts as a deterrent 
to that sort of attack, in the sense that the US strategic 
air force and the RAF long-range bomber force do. 

The probabilities in terms of these three types of wart 
can be assessed in different ways. But the Navy seems 
to be thinking more and more in terms of a hot war 
so immensely destructive in its opening phase that the 
course of any subsequent hostilities cannot be planned 
in advance. For.a war fought tomorrow, the Navy 
must fight with the ships afloat today. All planning, all 
reshaping, relates to a period five to ten years hence ; 
and, as the atomic stockpiles grow, so do both the 
likelihood that any major war would be atomic from 
the start and the difficulty of imagining its aftermath. 
Britain’s primary interest in such a war is—not to 
have one. The logical deduction is that the first priority 
is the deterrent against any such war-——the power of the 
West to give rather more terribly than it gets, however 
terrible. If the deterrent is successful, the remaining 
risk is not—or so the Navy increasingly feels—a long 
war with conventional weapons fought over the seven 
oceans, but the limited “ Korean ” war fought within a 
political convention. These then are the two wars to 
spend your money on, if you cannot afford to be pre- 
pared for every risk. 


* 


Since the deterrent is priority number one, it follows 
that with limited resources the first defence priority 
goes to the long-range atomic bomber with adequate 
bases. Jhis is the weapon which, held at the ready, is 
to deter attack (which increasingly means catastrophe) ; 
but if the other side is undeterred, it is the weapon that 
must at least equalise the account. It should follow that 
the Navy’s claim to any significantly large slice of 
defence resources for the future must be based largely 
on its capacity to lend weight to that offensive capacity, 
both as deterrent and as equaliser ; secondarily, its claim 
must be based on its power to deal with the “ warm” 
“ conventional” wars that might be waged under the 
mushroom-shaped umbrella of the atomic deadlock 
between the power blocs. The protection of the sea 
lanes, so beloved of retired admirals, is becoming an 
increasingly problematical contingency. 

Can the Navy make any such claims ? The younger, 
radical school of naval thought takes the consequences 
of logic and agrees that if the Navy cannot contribute to 
the deterrent, in effect it becomes little more than an 
auxiliary service like Civil Defence, of possible post- 
catastrophe use, but not in the running for large 
resources; that it should be ruthlessly cut back and the 
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money put into bombers and land bases. The question 
does therefore largely turn, technically, on the uses of 
the aircraft carrier. In the cold war, the aircraft carrier, 
protected by other ships, is the only naval weapon 
capable of backing policy here and now ; for it is the 
only one capable of delivering A-weapons. But it also 
happens to be the most useful type of ship for most of 
the warm wars that are likely to break out—the sort 
of wars in which the maritime powers will need to 
move men, aircraft and bases to one or other part of the 
periphery of the Sino-Soviet land mass. 

The carrier is so expensive that, if it is useless, invest- 
ment in it represents a grave detraction from the possible 
strength of strategic bomber command. If, too, the 
Navy is to have carriers, it must necessarily skimp on 
the frigates and mine-clearers which insure against the 
conventional-type long war risk. It is a crucial point, 
because Britain’s defence budget is so limited, and 
carriers take up so much of any naval building estimates. 
It is at this point in the argument that most air strate- 
gists consider that the case for the carrier has been lost ; 
for they assume that it is hopelessly vulnerable, a gift 
to Neptune of money, men, aircraft and scarce atomic 
warheads. 


oe 


But this point has not been proved either way ; and 
the matter should not be prejudged. It is a highly tech- 
nical issue, not susceptible of determination by laymen’s 
“hunches.” Some of the vital considerations can, how- 
ever, be set out as part of the background of the tech- 
nical decision: Expensive as it is, the carrier is a mobile 
airbase. Existing atomic airbases (they are not cheap) 
are limited both in Britain and elsewhere ; they are 
natural targets for A-bombs. Their position is known ; 
they are the obvious first targets for a sudden atomic 
attack (the ports would probably be “taken out” 
thereafter). But the position of carriers is not known ; 
retaliation from them would come from an unpredict- 
able direction ; if things went ill, they might be among 
the few bases from which Nato could retaliate. In 
that event, however “short” their “life” (if, indeed, 
it proved to be short), they would have been decisive ; 
and therefore as deterrents they are important. This 
line of argument has decided the United States for the 
insurance premium which the Forrestal class repre- 
sents. Just as it has been decided that Britain cannot 
leave strategic bombing entirely to the USAF, so there 
is a prima facie argument that Britain cannot leave the 
naval offensive entirely to the American fleet. 

For the future there are two other points. Should 
it become possible to intercept high-level bombing 
attacks, the West’s only power to strike might be by 
tactical aircraft and from carriers. The position will 
again change when the ballistic rocket becomes practic- 
able. Its range will at first be shortish, and those who 
command the seas and have naval launching platforms 
will have a big advantage—but only if they prepare 
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for it by a navy meanwhile trained to the offensive with 
current weapons. (Some naval men think the ballistic 
rocket will make the bomber air force obsolete ang 
re-emphasise naval importance.) 

Simultaneously with the deterrent, the Navy's role 
is to cope with the limited wars, for which, as has been 
said, the carrier is a vital weapon. The growth of 
atomic weapons could make such wars more |ikely— 
particularly if the West has no effective tools with 
which to fight them. A “ defensive” fleet for protect- 
ing sea lanes is not, in the Navy’s view, such 3 tool, 
The carrier is. 

The other point, somewhat grimmer, is this. A 


small industrial country subjected to very heavy thermo-| 


nuclear attack might well find that a not inconsiderable 
part of its surviving technical know-how survived in 
its ships at sea. Indeed (as was indicated in the Lords 
debate) if the worst befell, nations with ships might be 
the only belligerent nations left with communications 
on any scale. 

The case for the Navy is thus the brief for the naval 
programme. It is however the brief for the navy of 
1965 or so. That should be remembered by those who 
are tempted to denounce the failure to build convoy 
warships in face of the Russian submarine fleet. For 
a war today, fought over sea routes, the reserve fleet— 
including battleships elderly but capable of dealing 
with Sverdlovs—are the insurance policy (though it 
should surely be scattered over the naval bases of the 
Commonwealth ?). The Russian fleet itself was 
designed years ago for conditions which would change 
as much for them as for us if full scale thermo-nuclear 
war were unleashed; and which are progressively 
changing. The case for the Navy, if it can be made at 
all, is the case for a vital part of the deterrent. Insofar 
as the existing British carrier fleet is the present basis 
of the offensive navy of the future, it is not fulfilling its 
prime purpose unless it is atomically armed. 


cm 


The experts alone can decide whether in these pro- 
babilities, the Navy has a vital role of this order. The 
allocation of resources between carriers and other 
vessels, between the gun ship now and the missile ship 
tomorrow, is their pigeon—a swift one. But the basic 
logic of the choice ought to be understood by all 
thoughtful people ; and it is the duty of the Navy and 
the other services to settle it and to explain.it to the 
public, and their respective roles which flow from it, 
frankly and fairly and without inter-service axe-grind- 
ing. The public will then be able to feel a new confi- 
dence in the Navy’s power to defend it or—if the deci- 
sion goes on purely technical grounds the other way— 
will be able to accept the reasons for a grave and irrevo- 
cable step ; for naval traditions cannot be recreated 10 
a day (if the day demands them) or maintained in obso- 


lete ships. The nation must know in what it is putting 
its trust. 
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Unesco Undecided 


«(VT AVIARE to the general...a luxury... an 
C unnecessary amd extravagant bureaucracy, a 
pipedream © —this, according to Dr Luther Evans, 
Director-General of Unesco (the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation), is 
he way the general public in Britain feels about the 
body of which he is the head. One cannot assure Dr 
Fvans that he has completely misinterpreted British 
feeling ; there is much truth in his complaint. But the 
remedy would seem to lie not so much in Unesco’s 
sitics adopting a more enlightened attitude, as in 
Unesco adopting a more sensible attitude towards its 
functions. In the past, it has been its own worst enemy. 

It was encouraging to hear, earlier this month, that at 
Unesco’s eighth general conference, heid at Monte- 
video, common sense seemed at last to be making itself 
felt. The conference considerably reduced the number 
of projects to be undertaken, and it decided that the 
members of its executive board, hitherto elected as 
individuals, should in future be responsible to their 
sernments. The latter reform, originally proposed 
by Britain some years ago, should help to keep Unesco’s 
head out of the clouds and its feet on the ground. But 
fuller accounts of the proceedings at Montevideo revive 
the old doubts. The delegates apparently thought they 
had done something of note by ordering their officials 
to “study means of promoting peaceful co-operation ” 
and by asking the governments they represent “ to take 
al necessary measures to assure freedom of expression 
and to remove barriers to the free flow of undistorted 
information between member states.” Among the 
sponsors of these resolution were the Soviet Union and 
Cechoslovakia. Dr Evans described the two resolu- 
tions as ““ ample proof of the lessening of international 
tasions.” People who know just how much freedom of 
‘pression and free flow of information is encouraged 
by Communist governments may be pardoned if they 
se in these resolutions fresh evidence of Unesco’s 
ability to cut itself adrift from reality and, sometimes, 
even from honesty of mind. 

The fact that this was the first Unesco general con- 
ference attended by Soviet delegates has nothing to do 
wth this. It is true that the head of the Russian delega- 
ta, after urging the conference to be constructive, lent 
tis support to Unesco’s grandiose project for a “ scien- 
tiie and cultural history of mankind.” But only the 

Nest Suspicious mind would deduce that the Russians 
had finally joined Unesco in order to sabotage it by 
“couraging its most impractical habits. A more 
tbvious explanation is that they have already succumbed 
the rarefied atmosphere in which some Unesco 
Citcles live. 

Unesco started life eight years ago, with the fixed idea 
% — have a finger in almost every conceivable 

" ‘he logic behind this reasoning was obscure ; what 


is clear is that it has proved wellnigh disastrous. With 
less than $10 million to spend each year up to now, the 
organisation has been forced to spread the butter very 
thinly over the great hunks it has tried to swallow ; and 
the impression has inevitably been created that it is no 
more than a happy hunting ground for cranks. Culture 
alone is a vast and amorphous term ; in no other field 
is it so easy to let one thing lead on to another, or to 
juggle so convincingly with the theoretically desirable 
and the practically useful. Thus it is that a body whose 
constitution contains ringing words about preventing 
war by attacking its roots “in the minds of men” now 
finds itself designing a “mobile museum specially 
adapted to arid zones,” fostering a “symposium on 
bromatology”’ at Santiago de Chile, and submitting 
reports reviewing research literature on the “ design of 
wind machines.” 
* 


Dr Evans, who was appointed Director-General some 
eighteen months ago, has sought to adopt a realistic 
attitude towards Unesco’s manifold projects. But it 
must be remembered that he is not the first holder 
of his office to begin that way, even though he may be 
the first to get much backing. People acquire vested 
interests in education, science and culture just as they 
do in other fields ; and although Unesco is young in 
years, it has shown itself old enough to be set in its 
ways. It will not find it easy to turn a deaf ear to those 
who urge it to provide the world with coloured repro- 
ductions of Australian aboriginal art or gramophone 
records of the folkmusic of the Eskimo, Tuareg and 
Foula peoples. A sadly typical section in its latest 
annual report described how, in 1952, the people of 
Cambridge, Grenoble and Uppsala had been polled on 
their atttitude to the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights ; how, in 1953, “ Dr Otto Klineberg, the social 
psychology specialist, was employed at Unesco House 
to draw up a work plan for systematic studies ” in this 
field (described as Research on Evaluation Techniques 
Applicable to International Co-operation Programmes) ; 
how, in 1954, the International Social Science Council 
contracted to conduct for Unesco “a critical study of 
the evaluation techniques and methods applied to date ” 
on the same subject. Such a chain reaction is theoreti- 
cally limitless. 

The same report says that in 1953 the main emphasis 
in the field of the arts was placed on music. Some 
savage breasts may well be soothed by Mr Quincy 
Porter’s “ String Quartet, No. 6,” a recording of which 
was sponsored in 1953; but it is not easy to see how 
closely activities of this kind assist Unesco in its 
essential tasks, which are to fight illiteracy and poverty, 
to break down barriers between peoples and to open up 
channels for fruitful international co-operation. And 
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even where the organisation is evidently trying to apply 
itself to these tasks, there is often an engaging unworld- 
liness about its methods. Is it really worthwhile to spin 
theories about the possibility of preventing war by 
borrowing techniques of conciliation used in labour 
disputes? What is one to think of the suggestion, 
coming from a seminar on international understanding, 
that a sociological study should be made “ of the bases 
of the attitudes of social groups to the problem of tariffs 
and quota restrictions on international trade” ? And, 
should Unesco be publishing a series of booklets on 
“ ways of life” in various countries ? An international 
body which must be careful not to tread on any of its 
members’ toes is much less likely to endorse any really 
frank comments than an independent publisher would 


¥ 
ne 
VL 


To argue in this strain is not to prove oneself a philis- 
tige. It would be in Unesco’s own interest to abandon 
some of its more esoteric projects and to concentrate 
its resources on those that offer practical results. 
Admittedly, at Montevideo some fears were expressed 
that emphasis on the practical might lead to neglect of 
spiritual values; but international organisations are 
unsatisfactory vehicles for the propagation of spiritual 
values, and the sad fact is that Unesco’s misguided 
efforts in some directions have diverted attention from 
the admirable work it is doing in others. Its attempts 
to help backward countries to help themselves are neces- 
sarily small-scale and without spectacular results. Their 
worth is shown by the recipient governments’ warm 
response ; they value Unesco for the experts it sends 


is 
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Notes of the 


Strike in Cold Blood 


T midnight on Sunday, January 9th, the National Union 
A of Railwaymen intends to call out its 400,000 members 
on strike. They will be striking against a wage settlement 
which their leader, Mr Campbell, described only two months 
ago as good enough to introduce an entirely new spirit 
on the railways. They will be striking for yet another 
flat percentage increase for al] their grades other than foot- 
platemen—not only for skilled and semi-skilled workers, who 
have fallen behind in differential earnings since the war, but 
also for those passenger porters who stand around in pro- 
fusion on certain London railway platforms, drawing a 
quite comfortable living from £6 10s. a week basic pay plus 
an unassessable amount in tips. 
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into the field and for the scholarships and ed... 


equipment that it provides, not for its essay; ; 


empyrean. Again, it may seem small beer | 


fifteen Norwegian railway guards to Switzerlo.4 - 


Rome or twenty-five Danish bakery workers to \ 
Germany, but it is individual contacts of this k: 

haps more than anything else, that promote gen: 

lasting international understanding. A Une: 

may be seen by millions of people, but it is very ; 
whether it makes a lasting impact on more 

minute fraction of them. 

Unesco can do valuable work in promoting 
standing and personal interchange among ; 
well-educated peoples, but in that field it is n: 
at most, it can only fill crevices between the ac‘ 
universities, learned societies, publishers, and : 
organisations. It is im the underdeveloped are 
world that its greatest opportunity lies. Thi: 
admittedly, that those richer nations that co 
most to its funds will reap the fewest direct 


from its work. But the British taxpayer, for o: 
probably be more content to see his money \ 
stimulate progress in the villages of Ceylon, ' 


or Iraq than to find it financing learned disp 
on museum documentation or the teach 
philosophy. 


month will produce a healthy trend towards the 


It is to be hoped that the pruni 
Unesco’s programme initiated at Montevide 


and essential, and an equally healthy retreat from ¢| 


cuckoo-land. But it is still far from clear that 
what Unesco has in mind. 


Week 


If the NUR would agree to the laying off of 
redundant members it would be possible to raise 
the railways considerably—although even then th 
way to distribute the new money would not be in ¢! 
proportions that the NUR proposes. It may also 
that the capital needed for the railways’ reconstruc 
gramme will have to be raised with some sort ©! 
government help. But there can be no question of 


a government subsidy to meet another wage increas¢ ! 
panier 
h havé 


redundant as well as for skilled railwaymen, acco! 
by the usual promises to increase productivity, whi 
been so freely given in the past but not so free! 
Unless the NUR agrees, at the last moment, to su! 
claim to arbitration, it looks as if it will be neces 
stand up and face this strike. It is impossible to s:\. 
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stage, what the outcome of a railway strike will be . ‘2! wil 
depend partly on public opinion, partly on the extent 
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ncy services cam be run (most of the engine- 
clong to another union, will still be at work, 
nay be chary of strike-breaking), and also, 
the distribution of coal stocks. But the 

h was passed last Christmas ; if the NUR 
will now have to be a bitter trial of strength. 


‘arliament Rules Itself 


dispersed on, Wednesday for a five-week 
| the leave-takings were all the more cheery 
being blighted. The Head had actually 
ne time to keep the whole school back for 
two, in order to assert the supremacy of 
pushing through the remaining 22 orders 
iin constituency boundaries—orders which 
ranted by Mr Justice Roxburgh, since over- 
vurt of Appeal, had delayed. The prefects 
nston that even his own, theoretically loyal, 
<e it very unkindly if Christmas plans were 
« boxes had all been packed and train or air- 
oked. Nor was the other class prepared to 
Normally highly sensitive about the supremacy 
elected part of Parliament, it was at the 
oncerned with placing drawing pins on a 
In the end the Head growlingly relented, 

r prefect announced the good news to a con- 
» school. The remaining orders will now 
he House on January 26th, the day after 
sembles. It should still be possible to in- 
w boundaries in the electoral register which 
olished in mid-February ; there need, there- 
tference with whatever is the Government’s 
ible—except that there might be some 
difficulties in the way of an election in 


ll the detailed calculations about the time- 
forgotten, the Prime Minister’s pugnacious 
i¢ supremacy of Parliament will remain as a 
t legacy of this controversy. The effect of 
inction which Mr Justice Roxburgh granted 
) restrain the Home Secretary from seeking 
nt to an order which had been passed by 
Parliament—in the words of a Labour 

ty a Minister of the Crown access to the 
idge ruled that there was a prima facie case 
iry Commission, by setting up a separate 
1 England, had contravened the rules laid 
‘ater the Court of Appeal ruled that it had 
icantly, however, the Master of the Rolls 
inion that, even if the Boundary Commis- 
Jed against their own rules, the “ machinery 
ot leave any room for the Court to interfere 
ther stage.” This certainly seems to be 
the spirit of the constitution which the 

- thought it had got; few of those who 
1 ‘e decisions reached by the Commission— 
i’ Economist has been one—ever thought 
lating criticisms that could or should 





Peking’s Orgy of Hate 


O one in the West should shut his eyes to the fact 
N that the Chinese are lashing themselves into a fury 
over the defence treaty between the United States and 
Formosa. Their rulers have deliberately ignored every 
syllable of moderation which has come from President 
Eisenhower and Mr Dulles about the treaty. They have 
twisted and lied about it to suit their own purposes. In a 
Statement broadcast all over China on December 8th, Chou 
En-lai declared—in defiance of all the facts—that “ the 
US government has directed the traitorous Chiang Kai-shek 
clique to wage even more recklessly its war of harassment 
and destruction against the Chinese mainland.” He repeated 
that it was a “ treaty of naked aggression ”; branded it as 
a “grave warlike provocation” and as having “no legal 
basis whatever”; declared “ solemnly before the whole 
world” that “‘ Taiwan (Formosa) is China’s territory ”; and 
warned America that “ it must take upon itself all the grave 
consequences.” China may have no atom bombs to rattle, 
but who can doubt that, if it had, it would shake them till 
the fuses almost went off ? 

Nor have the British been left out of the tirade. It has 
been, Chinese newspapers assert, “ an act of bad faith for 
the British government to praise this treaty.” At great 
length, they compare the so-called British appeasement of 
America with appeasement of Hitler, and they warn the 
British people of the “terrible lesson of Munich ”—that 
through Chamberlain’s “ policy of surrender” the British 
almost “ lost their sovereignty and territory.” There is no 
word in China about London’s deep hopes for a gradual 
relaxation of tension in the Far East, any more than there is 
about Washington’s determination to use the new treaty to 
restrain Chiang Kai-siiek’s Nationalists from prodding the 
mainland. 

This is the Peking into which Mr Hammarskjold is to fly 
after Christmas. China’s acceptance of his mission to 
negotiate about the release of the imprisoned American air- 
men is a welcome step forward. But no one should under- 
estimate the difficulties of dealing with a regime which shows 
itself as deliberately blind to the facts as it is 
ignorant of the realities of the outside world. U Nu, the 
Burmese prime minister, who has lately been in Peking, is 
now offering his services as a general mediator between 
America and China. As he will find, however, in the very 
different atmosphere of Washington, there can be little for 
anyone to do until the Chinese themselves come down from 
their ivory tower of arrogance and look at the world as it 
really is. 


Second Judgment of Paris 


HE French Assembly’s marathon debate on the Paris 

agreements opened on Monday in an unpromising 
atmosphere. The champions of the EDC were furious at 
M. Mendés-France’s success in forcing the Assembly to 
endorse his Indo-China policy before the greater debate 
began ; some of them at least had counted on bringing his 
government down over Indo-China as soon as the fate: of 
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the Western Union agreements had been decided. Per- 
sonal bitterness had erupted violently between the prime 
minister and members of the previous ministry during the 
Indo-China debate. M. Mendés-France himself was near 
exhaustion after a week in which the gatherings of Atlantic 
and European ministers in Paris, the incessant lobby activity 
of parties and factions, and the diplomatic barrage from 
Moscow had occupied his nights as well as his days. And 
the Assembly’s committees had reported on their examina- 
tion of the Paris agreements with a marked lack of 
enthusiasm ; the foreign affairs committee mustered a 
majority of only 16 to 15 in support of Germany’s admis- 
sion to Nato, and the finance committee flatly rejected it. 

Nevertheless, those in Paris who were bold enough to 
prophesy at all expected the Assembly to vote for ratifica- 
tion by the end of the week, although a deplorable number 
of abstentions were foreseen, and as late as Wednesday 
many members of the MRP were urging their colleagues 
to vote against the agreements. If this most “ European ” 
party makes up its mind, at the last minute, not to 
obstruct ratification, this will not necessarily be the mere 
logical consequence of its tactics in the Indo-China debate ; 
M. Robert Schuman and other veteran champions of the 
EDC have used their influence in favour of the Paris 
agreements, arguing that “ Europe can still be built, even 
on the basis of imperfect treaties.” But the prime minister 
has faced another major obstacle in the shape of the Gaullist 
project for a year’s suspension of the Western Union 
arrangements. His resistance to all such devices reflects 
his belief, expressed early in the debate, that France must 
show the world that it is united behind a firm policy if 
it is to carry any weight in future meetings of the powers. 
It is impossible to quarrel with that view. 


Notes Galore 


=r4HE Kremlin celebrated the weekend before Christmas 

by burning a great deal of midnight oil. Diplomatic 
Notes went off in batches to sixteen countries in Europe, 
and several statements were drafted to tickle up the Orient. 
All the Notes in Europe pivoted on Germany. Those to 
the smaller countries upbraided them for not coming to 
the recent Moscow conference ; they were reminded that 
“real security for the peoples of Europe, both large and 
small, can be assured only by means of renouncing plans to 
remilitarise Germany.” Two further Notes, to France and 
Britain, threatened to break off the Franco-Soviet Treaty 
of 1944 and the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942 if Western 
European Union were ratified and Western Germany 
rearmed. 

Yet Moscow bungled its timing. By threatening the 
French alone at first, it stirred even the more patient sec- 
tions of the Paris press to brand the Note as a “ flagrant 
manceuvre.” Indeed, it almost looks as if the Russians, 
absorbed in the task of putting the French Assembly off 
its stride, simply forgot about Britain. If it were not for 
one significant later development, their Note to London 
would merely look like trying to bolt the door after the 
horse had gone, since the process of British ratification is 
complete except for the Queen’s assent. The new twist 
in the Russian attitude emerged only on Wednesday, when 
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Moscow radio appeared to add quite a fresh punch to the 
threat to break off the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, by Specifically 
labelling the British for the first time as the main architects 
of the new build-up in Western Europe. 

As Mr Dulles pointed out on Tuesday, what the Kremlin 
has in the past threatened to do to Marshal Tito’s Jugos|avia 
transcends all the current menaces against Britain anq 
France. Today the Jugoslavs are being assiduously courted 
by Moscow. No one in London or Paris with any experi. 
ence of Russian tactics will be put off by the present 
manceuvres. The British would, of course, be sorry to 
see the treaty finally torn up. Since they do not claim 
that the arming of East German troops is an infringement 
of the 1942 treaty as long as no aggression is intended, | 
they entirely reject Russian accusations about West German 
rearmament. The spirit of the treaty has long been in 
abeyance, but its letter still forms one of the few rem: ining 
bridges between the Communists and the free world ; and, 
if this is to be finally smashed, it is on the Russians rather 
than the West that history will place the final responsibility. 


Bombers from Britain 


N a week when the North Atlantic Council reached a 
planning decision to go ahead with the equipment and 
training of its forces in nuclear weapons, but agreed that 
the decision to use these weapons is political and must be 
reserved to governments, the Russians did some characteris- 
tic fishing on their own account. They presented dissimilar 
Notes in London and Washington, protesting at remarks 
made recently by Brigadier General Stevenson of the US 
Air Force. The general, who commands the US 4oth Air 
Division at present based near Woodbridge in Suffolk, was 
reported to have told journalists about a fortnight ago that 
his aircraft were in a position to strike hard at Russia. 
Accounts of his exact words vary, but they hit the headlines 
because they attributed to him the first outright publi 
admission that some of America’s bombers in Britain are 
in fact equipped to carry atom bombs and are ready poised 
“to deliver an atomic blow at the Soviet Union.” 
Moscow is the last place in the world where this apparent 
news can have caused much genuine surprise. These 
particular bomber forces have been in Britain for over two 
years, and no one but a politician out to make party capita 
can doubt that they include atom bombers ; it would be 
madness if they did not. The question of their politic 
control, however, is as touchy as was the atomic questio! 
at the Nato Council meeting. There may be some signific 
ance in an American statement at this juncture which draw 
attention to the fact that, whatever may be the decisiol 
inside Nato, the US Strategic Air Command lies outside i 
In any case, the Russians have put their questions abou 
the bombers with their tongues in their cheeks in the bes 
Soviet manner. In Washington, they have asked how 
General Stevenson’s words can be compatible “wiih th¢ 
normal relations existing between the USSR and the United 
States,” and “ how the United States government ev2'uat 
.. . (his) statement.” In London, they have asked how the 
presence of these bombers squares with the Anglo-Sovit 
Treaty of 1942 (which they are meanwhile threatening “ 
denounce). 
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In neither London nor Washington should it be difficult 


to produce an answer as ingenuous.as Moscow’s own 
questions. What is of greater consequence is the continuing 
seed for the western powers themselves to be crystal clear 


spout the chain of political command over nuclear weapons 
¢ war should come, It is all very well for Nato to pass the 


buck back to governments, and for America to make bilateral 
yrangements with Britain about its bombers in East Anglia. 
But whose finger really is on the trigger? And which 
button would be pressed in what circumstances? The man 
‘y the street must be forgiven if he questions whether his 
sovernment does in fact know the answers. 


Trouble in the Air 


HE Prime Minister was quite right to resist the Opposi- 
7 tion suggestion this week that there should be some 


sort of committee of inquiry into the alarming delays in 
the provision of modern fighters for the Royal Air Force ; 
but his own hint that some sort of Ministry of Aircraft 
Production might be revived would be unlikely to ease the 
present problems on its own. It will take more than a 
change of Ministry to get Swifts and Hunters into squadron 
service; their troubles are due to design, not to short- 
comings in production, What is more important now is to 
gee that such a state of affairs is not allowed to develop 
gin. No Ministry—with or without the aid of a com- 
mittee—can turn a badly designed aircraft into a winner ; 
and whatever arrangements are made within Whitehall, the 
future of the RAF rests with the skill of the industry’s 
But it should be possible to avoid the mistake 
made by the Labour government, which refused to provide 
an immediate fighter replacement for the Meteors and Vam- 
pires that first went into squadron service ten years ago. 
Had the RAF been equipped with such a fighter—which 
would have been in the same class as the American Sabre— 
the Swifts and Hunters might not have looked 


designers. 
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orders for the 1955 edition of THE 
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There are alarming signs that this lesson has not. been 
learnt, and that the Air Council is still expecting the aircraft 
designers to proceed by a series of giant strides rather than 
by a pedestrian process of rational evolution. - This policy 
is put forward in the interests of economy, but it is no 
economy to drain off limited funds in costly modifications 
to aircraft that fail persistently to meet military require- 
ments because too much has been asked of them. The grow- 
ing evidence of friction between the industry’s designers 
and the ministries about future military and even civil 
requirements is not a good omen. And unfortunately, even 
in a Korea-type war. air operations, unlike those on land 
or sea, do need the most modern weapons. A Meteor 
cannot fight a Mig. 


Lord Beveridge and His Plan 


O one can seriously pretend that the national insurance 
N scheme, as it has emerged in the last five years, has 
kept alive the Beveridge Plan for social security. Yet, in 
the House of Lords debate on the second reading of the 
National Insurance Bill, Lord Beveridge felt himself able to 
congratulate the Government on the main features of the 
new proposals: on, that is, the decision to raise benefits and 
pensions as of right rather than assistance subject to a 
needs test, and on the determination to uphold the so-called 
insurance principle by increasing contributions. 

In fact, however, the raising of contributions and pensions 
maintains only the facade of the Beveridge Plan, as Lord 
Beveridge must know. The essence of his plan was that 
want should be abolished by a subsistence income drawn as 
of right—with assistance, subject to a needs test, reserved 
for the exceptional cases. How can that principle be said 
to be upheld when about a million pensioners now—and 
at least 800,000 even when the new pensions have come into 
force—have to have their income brought up to a subsistence 
level by assistance grants ? The truth is that the Beveridge 
principle simply could not be upheld in the circumstances 
of the postwar years, when a far higher level of employ- 
ment than he assumed and the drastic fall in the value of 
money that has accompanied it—and which he never 
envisaged—have wrought havoc with the theory that benefits 
could be indefinitely maintained on a subsistence basis. 
Moreover, three governments—Coalition, Labour and Con- 
servative—have consistently disregarded the Beveridge 
warning that it was dangerous to be generous to the old 
before other needs had been met. By rejecting his proposal 
for a transitional period of twenty years, during which 
pensions should gradually reach a subsistence level and 
rents be made more uniform throughout the country, the 
politicians have let the completely counter-Beveridge 
principle be established that the claims of pensioners as a 
class have precedence over all other claims. 

The result, as the legislation of the last few years has 
made clear, has been a race between assistance scales and 
pension rates, with both moving forward at a pace Lord 
Beveridge never dreamed of in 1942. In terms of human 
welfare, this has meant that the neediest among the old 
have come off worst ; in financial terms it has meant a huge 
liability for the Exchequer. It is a great pity that, instead 
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of defending his plan and congratulating the Government 
for paying lip service to it, Lord Beveridge did not turn 
his unrivalled knowledge of the subject towards an examina- 
tion of how national assistance can be overhauled and 
reshaped to fulfil a very different and much wider function 
than the one it was designed for. 


Firm Hand at the Airport 


RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS is to be congrz‘ulated on 
B the way in which it has dealt with its labour troubles 
in the past few days. On Friday of last week 315 
engineering workers at London Airport were dismissed 
hecause they had attended, against the management’s orders, 
a mass meeting in working time. At this meeting it was 
resolved to work to rule and to ban overtime, because a shop 
steward named Peters had failed to persuade the mr xage- 
ment to let him spend as much time as he wanted on : ion 
work at the company’s expense (as opposed to 2} hours a 
week offered by BEA). Each man received a letter in which 
the reasons for his dismissal were crisply set out—especially 
the contraveation of instructions and the failure to use the 
machinery for constitutional action (which, incidentally, is 
notably good in this industry). At the same time BEA 
issued a statement to the press in which the facts of the 
dispute were succinctly explained. 

There was, therefore, little public sympathy with the men 
from the start ; and there was even less cause for this when, 
a couple of days later, they were allowed to apply for their 
jobs again. But they were interviewed separately, and before 
being taken on to the pay roll had to sign a new contract 
in which they undertook to abide by the constitution and 
rules agreed between their union and the civil air transport 
industry. As the applicants are interviewed in alphabetical 
order Mr Peters had not been reached by the time The 
Economist went to press, but he had intimated to news- 
papermen that he would sign, Of the first 233 men who 
were interviewed, 40 were told that their re-employment is 
deferred, presumably because they were unwilling to sign 
the new contract or because, owing to the general disruption, 
there is no work for them yet. 

There are three additional points to be made. First, 
the trade union secretary of the national council for civil 
air transport, Mr J. Matthews, has said that the men were 
misled by agitators ; in particular, there is evidence—as 
there was also in the docks dispute—that some of the 
would-be leaders of this strike deliberately withheld certain 
information about the course of negotiations from their men. 
Secondly, at the last National Congress of the British Com- 
munist party, a delegate boasted that the party’s branch at 
London Airport had recently doubled its membership ; it 
was at this same congress that Mr Harry Pollitt declared 
“the more of these threats we can begin to organise in 
1954, the better for all of us.” Thirdly, since there was to 
be no Christmas strike on the railways, it can well be under- 
stood that a central organisation might wish there to be a 
Christmas strike at some other inconvenient place. Nobody 
likes to think of any worker being out of a job in the week 
before Christmas ; but those few who find themselves in 
that position should know whom they have to thank. 
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The Way Ahead in Cyprus 








HE British Government, which should never ha:. | 
the Cyprus issue get to the United Nations, bh... in 
the event, been let down lightly. It has no cause for com- 
placency, but at least a bad situation has not been made 
worse by an Assembly resolution which would have fanned 
the ardours of the enotists to a dangerous pitch even sf jr 
gave them no practical aid and comfort. The Greek dele 
gate at Uno made the best of a bad job by stoutly :ain- 
taining that the Assembly’s resolution (for which he \:‘ed) 
was in effect a vindication of the Greek case becai:e of 
the insertion of the clause “for the time being.” !\.: it 
is clear that this is cold comfort to his fellow en in 
Greece and Cyprus. 

In the island itself the news from Uno was a: first 
received not with groans but with a deafening silence. And 
the rioting that broke out later in Nicosia and Limass«) was 
largely the work of schoolboys with a sprinkling 0! real 
trouble-makers aiding and abetting them ; it showed no signs 
of real organisation and timing. It was all the more deplor- 
able—however unruly and impervious to tear gas the rioters 
may have been—that on one occasion British troops should 
have been allowed to open fire on them. To make martyrs 
of even two or three Cypriots—and they will count as 
martyrs even though they were only wounded— is to invite 
a most serious setback in the island ; it is.to run the grave 
risk that into the vacuum created by the dashing o! the 


_enotists’ hopes at Uno, there will be a rush of bitterness 


and obstinacy that will make further progress towards self- 
government under the British Crown doubly difficult. 

This is the goal towards which all parties in Cyprus must 
now work. Admittedly, the chances of introducing a con- 
stitution immediately are not rosy. But there is hope for 
the future. The Governor has been indefatigable in his 
efforts to extend the range of his personal contacts and 
to create an atmosphere in which trust and confidence can 
flourish. Moreover, now that the uncertainty over the 
Greek appeal to Uno has been resoived, there is a chance 
that some Cypriots will see the futility of indefinitely 
cutting off their noses to spite their faces. They should 
realise that enosis is not a practical proposition in the {ore- 
seeable future, but that if they remain firm in their desire, 
their chances of achieving it eventually cannot be damaged 
—dquite the contrary—by progress towards self-gove: ment 
within the British Commonwealth. In the past enos's has 
been too much a matter of the heart, and too lle of 
the head. 





Russia Bids in Tokyo 














HILE threatening France and Britain wi! the 

annulment of their wartime treaties with the Sovitt 
Union, Moscow has this week sought to negotia(: with 
Japan for closer relations. The stick is applied © the 
‘west, the carrot in the Eas. At a press conferencc. Mf 
Molotov referred specifically to the recent observations of 
Mr Shigemitsu, the foreign minister in Mr Hato. ama’s 
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new goverment, Who said on assuming office that Japan 
yas ready “0 adopt normal relations with the Soviet Union 
and Communist China, “without prejudice, however, to 
our basic ¢ »!laboration with the free nations.” Mr Molotov 
has not so far elaborated his proposals. But he declared 
hat “the Soviet government takes a positive attitude ” to 
Mr Shigemitsu’s statements ; that he “is prepared to dis- 
cuss practical matters”; and in effect that the recent gulf 
between Moscow and Tokyo is none of his making. 

The n issue between Japan and Russia is that of a 
peace tr The Kremlin refused to recognise the treaty 
signed | but the Communist nations at San Francisco 
in 1951. Now, with the change of approach in Soviet 
foreign po! cy, even Mr Molotov might be willing to accept 
somewhat similar terms if the Japanese would do the same. 
In Tokyo, however, there is ‘one absolute “ must” in any 
settlement with Russia. In the new desire to come to 
terms, Mr Hatoyama may be willing to sacrifice Japanese 
daims to South Sakhalin (Karafuto) and the bulk of the 
Kurile Islands ; he may even write off a good many of the 
Japanese prisoners of war still thought to be in Siberia. 
But the two nearest islands in the Kurile chain are regarded 
in Japan as vital fishing grounds, and it is hard to see how 


a settlement can be negotiated without Russian concessions 
in this respect. 

For the western powers, it is certainly an anomaly that a 
sovereign Japan should not be at peace with Russia. And 
as long as the present situation lasts, some Japanese are 
bound to feel that something is being kept from them by 
the machinations of the United States. Mr Molotov 
naturally wants to use a mew treaty as the thin end of a 
wedge to force open the doors of Tokyo. But so long 
as the Japanese do not lose their grip on their own interests, 
negotiations for a peace treaty should help to tidy up one 
more of the loose ends left over from the war. 


A Reactionary Left ? 


me veckend a leading British politician, recently 
v Teturned from the colonies, proclaimed that the policy 
ot his party “ should be expansion, high wages, real equality 
of opportunity, social justice for all.” At first sight, this 
“ems to be an expression of the heartening slogans of the 
new Toryism, by which some older members of that party 
ind it so hard to abide. 

Among the methods by which he thought this policy 
‘tould be implemented were producers’ marketing boards 
Which should have a monopoly of buying home and over- 
*as Iood, and which could “even out” prices to the 
oe ; new emphasis on building expensive flats 

er tha 


m cheap houses, because the latter might “eat 
"P good farmland ; and a complicated system of control 
on the earnings of capital—which would inevitably prevent 


sources from flowing towards expanding trades. At 

“cond sight, this policy of dear food, dear houses and 

os Stagnation seems to be reminiscent of the practices 
€ old ° 


loryism, of reaction at its worst. 


The odd thing is that the politician concerned was Sir 
“ey Shawcross, and the body for which he thought 
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he was suggesting a new policy was the Labour party. 
In effect, he seems to have been suggesting that his party 
should march across the floor to pick up the worst pieces 
of the Tories’ discarded clothes. Inevitably, this speech 
recalls that in 1951 Sir Hartley was principally responsible 
for advocating the policy that is any inefficient private 
industry’s dream, the policy of meeting inflation by a system 
of cost-plus price controls. His gifts are such that the 
next Labour government will certainly be obliged to utilise 
them in very high office ; but it would be wise to have 
“controls available, if needed” to keep him out of the 
management of economic affairs. 


Ugly Rumblings from Kenya 


HE resignation, of Colonel Arthur Young, the Kenya 
T cammniehiata of police, will increase the misgivings 
which have been aroused by the recent court cases in which 
the conduct both of the Kenya police and the Kenya Police 
Reserve has appeared in a most unsavoury light. The 
reasons given for Colonel Young’s resignation can hardly 
be the whole reasons. The commissioner is taking his stand 
on the recommendation of the Kenya police commission, 
whose report appeared in February, that the status of the 
police should be the same as in Britain ; this would mean 
that African constables would have the power of a police 
constable in common law, and that the force as a whole 
would be independent of the administration, instead of a 
branch of it. In African conditions this is a very arguable 
point, and the Government takes the opposite view ; but 
Colonel Young’s position at least suggests that he has strong 
views on the conduct of the administration and its use of 
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police officers—and possibly on relations with the military 
as well. The peculiarities of Kenya’s social structure may 
also enter into it. 

Colonel Young’s task was to reorganise the Kenya police 
during a year’s special duty ; his termination of this short 
period even before it is up is a strong vote of no confidence 
from a man of great experience, whose achievement in 
reorganising the Malayan police so successfully led to his 
appointment to Kenya. He has no doubt found the African 
police corrupt and often hard to inculcate with a spirit of 
responsibility and service, and his special difficulties with 
the European Kenya Police Reserve can be well imagined ; 
this force is apparently deeply resentful of recent convictions 
and tends to interpret discipline in the Kenyan way—as a 
slight affront to an individualism that is its own justification 
and Kenya’s abiding glory. If Colonel Young has wrestled 
with these conditions in vain—and the Government itself 
admits that standards have fallen—the situation can hardly 
be a reassuring one. There is certainly a case for a further 
enquiry. 


Subject to Law 


HE Crown, in the sense in which that word is used 
/ among lawyers, has had a bad week in the Courts— 
and for reasons quite separate from the Boundaries Com- 
mission case. Both the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
War Office have had their fingers burned. The proceedings 
in which the Ministry of Agriculture were involved were 
the more important. They involved the rights of appeal 
open to a farmer faced with a dispossession order made by 
a County Agricultural Committee. His remedies are two: 
to make representations to the Minister against confirma- 
tion of the order, or to appeal to the Agricultural Land 
Tribunal. It has apparently been the practice of the 
Ministry to delegate the function of hearing these repre- 
sentations to a sub-committee of the county committee, the 
body which has made the order in the first place ; the plain- 
tiffs last week argued that this was equivalent to referring 
the issue to a body that has already made up its mind 
adversely to the farmer. The Court held that the Act 
intended that the person charged with the duty of hearing 
the representations should be independent, that he should 
thus be able both to give a fresh viewpoint to the Minister 
and a reassurance to the farmer that his right is a real one. 
In consequence, it declared that dispossession orders made 
without such a safeguard were invalid ; this must mean 
that some of the other farmers who have been dispossessed 
since 1948 have had their land illegally taken away from 
them. Once again the Minjstry of Agriculture seems to 
have assumed that the safeguards to the individual farmer 
contained in an Act for which it is responsible do not have 
to be taken too literally. 

The case in which the War Office was involved was even 
more curious. The War Office wanted to relieve an official 
of SSAFA, the independent service welfare organisation, 
from being required to give evidence in a matrimonial dis- 
pute ; it produced a Minister’s certificate stating that it 
would be contrary to the public interest if he did so, and 
argued—unsuccessfully—that the Court was bound to 
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accept it. It is certainly arguable that welfare organisations 
attempting to reconcile differences between husband and 
wife are likely to be able to do a better job if they can 
promise both sides that they may talk.freely, without fear 
that those to whom they talk may be later compelled to 
repeat everything said to them as part of the evidence in a 
case. But this problem faces all welfare organisations. not 
only SSAFA. To attempt to remedy it for that one body 
by recourse to a Crown prerogative, which was origi: ally 
intended to protect national security, seems to be an extra- 
ordinary form of arrogance. 


No Saar Guarantee Yet 


HE German and French governments have both been 
T trying to make the Saar agreement palatable to their 
respective parliaments, but the way in which M. Mendés- 
France has served it up to the Paris Assembly is as unlike 
the flavouring given by Dr Adenauer to the Bundestag dish 
as French chalk from German cheese. The arguments 
prefixed by the German government to the treaty stressed 
the good principles in it, while the French apologia under- 
lined the limiting clauses in all cases where it suited their 
purpose. Dr Adenauer insisted that the treaty was only 
provisional, that political liberty had been granted and 
trade between Germany and the Saar would be freed. The 
French arguments on the other hand declared that the 
treaty constituted an “irrevocable statute” subject only 
to the peace treaty. The territory could never return to 
Germany and there could be no political campaigns in 
favour of such revision; and economic barriers between 
the Saar and Germany would remain until such time as 
a general European common market exists. 

Dr Adenauer, forced back in his struggle to prevent the 
Saar from wrecking the whole plan for Western Union, 
has had to admit in the Bundestag that his rosy conception 
of the pact differs widely from that of the French, and he 
has said that he will ask for British’ and American mediation 
if future Franco-German talks fail to bring the divergent 
views together. Dr Adenauer does not ask for actual 
changes in the agreement, but for favourable elucidations, 
which, indeed, he has every right to demand. M. Mendes- 
France, however, does not want the British or Americans 
to mediate, and he insists that Franco-German talks should 
only concern implementation of the pact. This is an 
unreasonable standpoint. In fact the agreement—unlike 
the Van Naters plan which it supersedes—is short and 
loosely worded, and badly needs filling in. 

The British and American governments, very properly 10 
the circumstances, have not agreed to guarantee the Saar 
statute as outlined in the agreement. They have mercly 
indicated that they will favourably consider backing the 
statute if the French and German governments ratify it 
and ask them to guarantee it in a way that is feasible. The 
British and Americans cannot accept the French view that 
they have already committed themselves to support the 
statute at the peace treaty negotiations. Instead of trying 
to steamroller the British and Americans into such a com- 
mitment, the French should accept their mediation in 
improving an unsatisfactory document. 
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Man’s knowledge of the chemistry of health 
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Fisons are in the business of chemicals. 
Their main manufacture over the 

last hundred years has been 

chemical fertilizers to enrich the soil. 

But they make chemicals 

for medicine and industry, too. 

Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, 


health and wealth. 
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Fisons are also among the largest manufacturers 
in Great Britain of pharmaceuticals, medicinal 


food preparations and fine chemicals for 
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Halfway Into Europe 


x September the British Government made possible the 
[puis agreements om western defence by giving an 
‘nrecedented military commitment to the six countries 
shich were to have formed the European Defence Com- 
qynity, On Tuesday an agreement of association between 
Britain and the European Coal and Steel Community was 
soned which brings this country a step closer, économically, 
w the same six countries. The promise of the agreement 
vas in the future. As is pointed out on page 1097, the 
commitment is limited and the immediate 

; are likely to be slight. But if either the 

British industry wants to go far in 

co-ordinating their policies or in merging home markets, 
the mechanics are established and the way opened. 

The importance of this week’s agreement is not, however, 
limited to the effect it may have on coal and steel prices and 
inde. With its signature, a little more detail is added to 
the picture of the new British relationship with the continent 
which, since the London meetings in September, has been 
dowly emerging. The relationship is still tentative and 
autious. But it is a relationship based on the assumption on 


substantive 


economic re 


both sides of the Channel that it is possible to construct a 
halfway house, and on a realisation that the black-and-white 
concepts of full participation or no participation at all suit 


mthae mart: 
neither party 







Enticing the Scientist 







. shortage of teachers of science and mathematics is 
by now a well-worn subject. The possible remedies 
or rather, palliatives—were surveyed again at a con- 
ference last week of the universities of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, principally by Dr Eric James, High 
Master of Manchester Grammar School. The suggested 
paliatives, briefly, are these. The Ministries concerned 
‘tould see to it that science teachers are paid more, that 
liey are exempt from national service, and (more dubiously) 
ttat they are allowed to teach without having spent a 
Poigraduate year getting the diploma of education. The 
cal authorities should make more generous use of their 
Power to pay allowances for special posts. The schools 
Might economise in science teachers by not starting their 
Pipils On science courses until they are thirteen, and could 
Smeumes get together to amalgamate their science sixth 
mms. They would also repel the scientist less if they 
Pcrnised their equipment and employed laboratory assis- 
ants for the chores, 
Dr James did not think that the schools could possibly 
ao than they are doing to encourage their pupils to 
oa oe the difficulty is to teach adequately 
oe ks gt already done 80. The universities (whose 
» ae, _Tesearch workers” are possibly excessive) 
ian — firms should be asked to moderate their 
hig nr ag in the latter case, the salaries they offer ; 
Sedan sa might even conceivably be effective. But 
bine eg authorities should not be encouraged to 
Poblems § somebody else will do all the solving of their 
‘tor them. They have powers now to pay special 
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allowances—if need be of substantial amount—to particular 
teachers or classes of teachers. The Minister of Education 
would do well to call the attention of all the authorities 
to this possibility—and to take issue with those whose 
idea of a special allowance for a senior science graduate is 
£50 or so a year. 


Misgivings in the Sudan 


F the prime minister of a new state judges that he must 

go abroad in order to put his parish on the map, he 
needs to be sure that he has left behind him a cabinet 
united enough to run home affairs as he would wish. To 
judge by two statements issued in Khartoum this week, 
assurance of such backing was just what the Sudanese 
prime minister, Ismail el Azhary, did not have when he 
left on his recent tour of Europe and Egypt—and does not 
have, on his own showing, even when he leaves the capital 
for the provinces. 

In the first of the two statements, which he issued himself, 
he accused unnamed colleagues of sabotaging the govern- 
ment’s work whenever his back is turned, by absenting 
themselves from the cabinet’s meetings and depriving it 
of a quorum. In the second, issued next day by the three 
members of the Khatmia group in the cabinet, the answer 
was given that the premier himself has too often been 
absent, that he has acted unconstitutionally on certain 
counts, and that—on the topic of relationship with Egypt 
in particular—he has been frank only with some of his 
cabinet colleagues. The three ministers who hold over him 
a threat of resigning because of these shortcomings are a 
Minister of State and those of Defence and Education, 
Agriculture and Irrigation. All three are close advisers of 
Sayed Sir Ali el Mirghani, head of the orthodox Khatmia 
sect. All three have denied the premier’s accusation that 
they were ready to unite with the heterodox Ansar of the 
Umma party in order to overthrow the cabinet. 


Major Salem Unveils 


HE trouble in the Sudan turns on what its relationship 
- with Egypt is to be. The issue would be simple if 
government and opposition were neatly divided for and 
against a link, but they are not. The Azhary cabinet, from 
the start, reflected varying shades of opinioh on what con- 
nection, if any, there should be, and was united only in 
not wanting any form of independence dominated by the 
heterodox Ansar who follow the Mahdi.. On the positive 
issue of defining its attitude to Egypt, it preferred not to 
risk coming to a decision. Its imprecision is now coming 
home to roost. 

The proportion of the cabinet’s supporters that favours 
complete independence has probably increased in the light 
of recent events in Egypt, the most important being 
the jettisoning of General Neguib, who is to many Sudanese 
a hero; Cairo’s broadcasts of the trials of the Moslem 
Brotherhood culprits also worried Sudanese listeners who 
thought they had a fascist smack. This week Major Salem 
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has confirmed their worst misgivings by taking up the 
cudgels on Cairo radio against the three Ministers, treating 
them as miscreants, whereas a majority of Sudanese seem to 
be thinking them wiseheads who have spoken up in time. 
Their backing is now considerably greater than Ismail el 
Azhary’s, and the latter has been obliged to tell his Egyptian 
friend not to interfere so blatantly in Sudanese home affairs. 

Unless he keeps up this firm line with Cairo, the exchange 
of memoranda within his cabinet may well be a turn of the 
tide against a leader who sees no danger in accepting 
Egyptian offers and blandishments at face value. The diffi- 
culty about replacing him is that his critics are divided—by 
sectarian as well as by party differences—as to whose leader- 
ship they would accept if they were to form an independent 
fzont. 


Counter Offensive 


UR correspondent in Dublin writes: In recent months 
O wage and salary claims have been in abeyance in the 
Republic of Ireland. The truce has now been ended by 
a dispute which is common enough in Ireland but which 
is likely to bring a dreamy look to the eyes of the salaried 
classes in England: a threatened stoppage in the banks. 
For many years past, relations between the banks and their 
officers have been thoroughly bad ; in the last decade there 
have been two strikes and a lock-out. The last, and most 
serious, of these disputes was three years ago when the 
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banks were closed from the eve of Christmas to the middle 
of February. The arbitration then held provided fo; salary 
increases, but they still left bank employees worse off than 
they had been before the war. 

The officials’ claim now is for a restitution, in rea! ¢-rm¢ 
of the salaries of 1938. The banks contend tha: ; visiod 
on such a scale would involve an increase of expenditure 
on staff pay (excluding pension payments and provisions) 
which would be greater than the total gross disi::buteg 
profits of the banks in amy year since 1931. Arbitration 
has been offered by the banks but rejected by the o‘icials, 
who say that they will not “give 1938 standards of service 
for 1954 remuneration.” For the last few weeks they have 
worked restricted hours, in most cases from 9.45 to 4.15 
with the usual hour break for lunch. 

These tactics will not affect the hours during w! 
banks are open, but a creeping paralysis of the syste 
inevitable. Three years ago the public adapted 
the situation remarkably easily, perhaps too easil\ 
long-term interests of banks and bank officials alik. 


h the 
cems 
If to 
iT the 
The 


immediate result will certainly be to revive the fee)ing that 


the Republic is over-generously supplied with bank 
premises ; the popular statistical exercise of relating the 
number of bank clerks to the size of the national in. ome 
or to any other assumed criterion of the need for bank 
clerks—can be abused, but from almost any honest variant 
of it Ireland seems to come out almost as badly as certain 
countries in Southern Europe. It is possible, therefore 
that the true sufferers from the dispute may prove to bé 
the junior officials. In the meantime, the implications of 
a claim for the restoration of 1938 standards will be studied 
in quarters far removed from the banking world. 


Welsh law and custom, but the doors 

political and economic opportunity were 
opened to the Welsh, Their genty 
came to court; the foundation 0! Jesu 
College at Oxford made available 
careers in the Church, the admin stration 
and the law. For Scotland the Act o 
Union showed a similar liberalis 

recognising Scottish institutions and, b 
freeing trade, bringing dazzling com 
mercial wealth. Not until the second 
half of the nimeteenth century did 
nationalism begin to run in_ politica 


Since the con- channels, gathering force from Gli 


NATIONALISM: A Study. 
By Reginald Coupland. 
Collins. 448 pages. 25s. 


‘IR REGINALD COUPLAND in- 
J tended this, his last work, which was 
completed just before he died, to be the 
opening volume in a great survey of 
nationalism in the British Common- 
wealth, the problem which came to be 
his chief imterest as an _ imperial 
historian. His obvious starting point 
was the United Kingdom, which has 
successfully contained the vigorous 
nationalisms of Wales and Scotland. 
Nationalism can be regarded as a healthy 
organism or a8 a pernicious virus. Sir 
Reginald Coupland defines it as “no 
more than an active consciousness of 
nationality and a devotion to the national 
interest.” This begs important ques- 
tions; but his review of the Welsh 
and Scottish national movements 
enables him to maintain his optimistic 


quest of Wales and the union with 
Scotland nationalism has found its chief 
expression in the preservation or revival 
of a. distinctive culture. Extravagant 
claims for political separatism, com- 
bined in Wales with unrealistic sugges- 
tions for a return to an agrarian 
economy, have found little support. The 
main interest of Sir Reginald Coupland’s 
study lies in its analysis of the factors 
that, have raised and lowered the 
pressure of nationalist feeling. In both 
countries economic maladjustments and 
religious sentiment have fostered 
nationalist _self-consciousness, while 
widening economic and political oppor- 
tunities have beer® the most effective 
solvents. 


In this context what emerges is the 
good sense of the English governing 
class. The conquest of Wales did not 
extirpate a nation. Henry’ VIII 
abolished what Edward I had left of 


stone’s Irish policy. In 
anglicisation had driven a 
between gentry and. peasantry. 
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agrarian poverty, combined with 


failure of the Anglican Church 
nise the linguistic problem, 

duced a nation in which nonc 
fused with nationalism. Sir 


Coupland has brought his stor) 


to the present day. If Oxford 

a solvent of Welsh nationalism. 
colleges in Wales have been the 
grounds. Mr Butler has de! 
wish to make amends for th: 
to the Welsh language show» 
Commissioners of 1846 and (): 
have been generous. Thr: 
schools, the BBC, financial s\ 
Welsh publications which « 
for themselves, and a subs 
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actively fostered the nation! - 
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Sir Reginald Coupland has analysed 
, complex story lucidly and fairly, 








alary though over half the book deals with the 
than sineteenth and twentieth centuries and 
his earlier chapters are cursory. While 
ms. he reserves judgment on the issues of 
sion political and administrative devolution, 
wo he'as think ' more than the tourist 
a trade whet writes of “the value to 
-) all Britain the efforts to preserve 
ted distinctive nauonal ways of life in Wales 
ition and Scotia Even here it is not self- 
als evident thar Hume and Adam Smith 
a should be iked below Burns and 
ms Scott OF osmopolitan Edinburgh 
NAVERRE Festival b the national Eisteddfod. 
4.15 Sir Reg upland has indeed some- 
thing of t nthusiasm of the tourist 
the for these i| cultures, and through- 
il gut he is 1 nterested in movements 
=e and orga! ns than in personalities. 
* (ORE lord K ught in Lloyd George’s 
r the company ‘ t flavour of final purpose- 
The lessness, in irresponsibility, existence 
ha outside or trom our Saxon good or 
bank evil, mixed with cunning, remorseless- 
a ness, love of power” 3 but here Lloyd 
> WIG George is just the greatest Welshman of 
ne his age, converted from a Welsh poli- 
bankllNM tian into a British statesman. And 
rian more might have been made of the 
orange eaders of Welsh radicalism, from 
Vavasour Powell, who led a wild crusade 
ClOTCHMMM in the seventeenth century, to Aneurin 
(0 OGRE Bevan, who has firmly eschewed Welsh 
ONS OME nationalism 
tudied 
Par for the Bookshelf 
THE COMPLETE GOLFER. 
Edited by H. Warren Wind. 
ors of Heinemann. 423 pages. 25s 
werd pay ire two kinds of golf books. 
gentry One is the champion’s textbook— 
f Jesugi™ they all seem to write as much as they 


ulabl@ play—which the innocent week-end 
tration goller buys in the hope of becoming a 
Act olf «ratch player. This he studies late into 
ralismgimm the night, falling asleep eventually in a 
and, by fine confusion of new methods and bad 
com@im od habits. How rarely at the weekend 











second do his portly frame and stiff joints match 
dig the smooth flow of the master’s action 
political Photographs ; how often does his ram- 
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shackle style produce better results than 
the pursuit of the master’s secrets. 

At this Stage, the ordinary golfer’s best 
consolation is in the second kind of golf 
literature. Golf seems to be a game made 
recog ior anthologies—the “ History of Golf in 
| prog Britain” and Mr Bernard Darwin’s more 
ormilmmfcent symposium are admirable 
ceginal@ieamples. “The Complete Golfer” is 

dowM Well worthy to join them. Mr Wind has 

s onc@ben writing about golf and playing golf 

ne Oe” ‘wenty years, and finding time to 

ced Produce profiles for the New Yorker in 
red between. Here he gives the reader five 

Ostiit thort Stories. including the immortal 

by - Clicking of ( ‘uthbert,” a section of golf 

ee &ftoons, historical reminiscences, recol- 
a oo of great matches and moments, 
Poe ut U° Voices of the masters on the play- 
ot | 2 80lf. For the price of little more 
fad al a dozen golf balls, there are 
ate me Picasures in this book. It is a 
- book to have, a welcome book to 

é, and a dangerous book to lend. 
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Golfers who have not been given this 
book for Christmas can remedy the over- 
sight next Tuesday, when the shops are 
open again. 


For Armchair and 
Kitchen 


ITALIAN FOOD. 

By Elizabeth David. 

Macdonald. 343 pages. 146s. 

THE TENTH MUSE. 

By Harry Luke. 

Putnam. 240 pages. 25s. 

THE ALICE B. TOKLAS COOK BOOK. 
Michael Joseph. 299 pages. 21s. 


Sh arated books seem to be enjoying 
a popularity rapidly approaching 
that of travel books. As a rule they fall 
into one of two classes: those whose 
place is in the kitchen because they are 
composed solely or mainly of detailed 
recipes ; and those that can be read with 
pleasure in an armchair. These three 
books fall into the sitting room rather 
than kitchen class, but they will also 
appeal to the cook who would like to try 
her—or his—hand at something different 
occasionally. 

Mrs David pleads the cause of Italian 
cooking most persuasively, with much 
emphasis on the variety of the ingredients 
used in the different regions of the 
country. Her chapter on pasta asciutta 
will make many English visitors to Italy 
since the war regretful of their inexperi- 
ence or lack of currency. The recipes 
and instructions are given in great detail, 
and the reader is even told where to go 
to find some of the more unusual 
ingredients. Nevertheless an underlying 
monotony cannot be disguised—fry an 
onion in good olive oil ... skinned 
tomatoes . . . garlic, basil, parsley ... 
serve with grated parmesan—too many 
recipes are variations on this theme, 
though, of course, this is no fault of the 
author. Many will feel . that her 
championship of fish soups carries 
enthusiasm too far. 

The Near and Middle East, the 
Caribbean and the South Seas provide 
many of the recipes in Sir Harry Luke’s 
book. Some, of course, contain strange 
ingredients—peacock, wild rice, beccafico 
and cassareep—but the great majority do 
not. The author—with his cultivated 
palate—has dined the world over and 
has evidently been able to extract recipes 
from his hostesses wherever he has been. 
They are set down here with grace— 
though perhaps in too little detail for 
many cooks to follow—and are garnished 
with much out-of-the-way information. 
The making of the HapSburg consommé, 
the embarrassments of oriental hospit- 
ality, a banquet in Tonga, the name of 
the turkey and forty ways of cooking 
potatoes are some of his subjects for 
comment. And one is delighted to learn 
that the Fijian name for hot peppers is 
“ goddammits.” / 

Miss Toklas, too, has gathered recipes 
over the years and has now served up 
the choicest of them. They are cun- 
ningly blended into chapters of her own 
story during and between the two wars 


when she lived in France with Gertrude 
Stein. The book is as entertaining 43 
it is instructive, and her exquisite account 
of murder in the kitchen will strike 
home with all who shun killing and 
gutting their own fowls. Her dishes are 
in the main French or American and in 
their lavish use of eggs, butter and cream 
sound a little too rich for ordinary occa- 
sions. But it is a lovely book to read in 
bed—the right place surely in which to 
eat Hashish Fudge, after which “ almost 
anything St. Theresa did you can do 
better.” 


Study of Governments 


THE HERESY OF DEMOCRACY: A 
Study in the History of Government. 
By Lord Percy of Newcastle. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 246 pages. 18s. 


T becomes increasingly fashionable to 

speak of “ totalitarian democracy,” and 
to trace the origins of modern state 
power not to Hegel but to Rousseau and 
the French Revolution. Lord Percy pre- 
fers to speak of “ totalism,” but he means 
the same thing, and he goes a step 
further by confining even the word 
“democracy” to the doctrines of 
popular sovereignty and a “general 
will” which derived from Jacobinism. 
What is normally known as liberal 
democracy he re-christens constitu- 
tionalism, resting on the belief that 
government should be based on popular 
consent. He quite correctly insists that 
the latter has a longer though much less 
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coherent history than doctrines of popu- 
lar sovereignty. It involved a certain 
“dualism,” a marriage between ethics 
and law, which linked them together into 
the notion of the “ Moral State” but did 
not merge them together so that ethics 
became subordinate to politics. When 
the Christian Church acted as a “ holy 
communion” separated from the world 
of politics it produced such a dualism ; 
and only the re-creation of such an 
arrangement, he argues, can save indi- 
vidual freedom from the ravages of 
modern totalism, whether in its Jacobin, 
Fascist or Marxist forms. 


It could be held, in opposition to 
this view, that the great power of the 
modern state comes less from theories 
than from the material, economic 
and technological transformation of 
modern society; and more from the 
cohesive force of nationalism than 
from any political ideologies. But even 
on his own somewhat intellectualist 
grounds, Lord Percy’s argument remains 
unconvincing. He treats the French 
Yeclaration of the Rights of Man and 
of the Citizen (significantly omitting the 
last four words) as the veritable charter 
of totalitarian Jacobinism. But not only 
was it not drawn up by Jacobins ; it in- 
cluded, alongside dicta about popular 
sovereignty and the general will, several 
others which he ignores. It spoke of 
the equality of all before the law, of 
freedom of thought and opinion, and in- 
cluded the eminently constitutionalist 
statement that “Any society in which 
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the guarantee of rights is not assured or 
the separation of powers not determined 
has no constitution.” In short, the two 
notions he is so anxious to separate were, 
historically, ‘quite intimately connected. 

It is also incorrect that Fascism and 
Nazism based themselves on democratic 
principles, even on Rousseauist 
principles. Fascism resurrected Hegelian 
theories to justify its regime, and 
Hitlerism elaborated. doctrines of 
racialism as the best corrosive of demo- 
cracy. Although Lord Percy has written 
a stimulating and provocative essay, it is 
haunted by confusion because of his 
resolve to present democracy itself as a 
heresy, and by an incorrigible insularity 
of outlook which does less than justice 
to European thought as compared with 
British. 


A Growing Cult 


THE VINTAGE MOTOR-CAR. 
By Cecil Clutton and John Stanford. 
Batsford. 240 pages. 25s. 


renee in old motor-cars has been 

increasing steadily since 1934 ; in that 
year the Vintage Sports-Car Club was 
formed for those who believed that “ few 
vehicles worthy of the name ‘car’ have 
been manufactured since 1930.” Not 
only has this club (of which Mr Clutton, 
one of the authors of this book, is Presi- 
dent) a membership at present approach- 
ing 2,500, but this year it also organised 
an Anglo-American old-car contest round 
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Britain which aroused the vener.): 
a wider public, 

The Veteran Car Club, catering fo 
older “horseless carriages,” has dic. 
covered through the medium of the §) 
Genevieve that the annual Brighton Ry; 
for its members has become impo. 
embarrassingly popular, for this Novem 
ber two million people are estimated 
have watched it and their moder 
had to be herded out of the wa, 
mile-long traffic jams. 

The publishers have been wise in th 
choice of authors, because Mr Clon 
was of the right age when the Vir 
Sports-Car Club was formed to appre- 
ciate vintage cars, of which the bette 
specimens then cost about £25 and oth: 
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could be bought as runners for 

proverbial fiver. Serving his apprentice 
ship with some of the best British 
models, Mr Clutton owns today a choice 
1920 Vauxhall and drives a fearsome 
1908 60 hp racing Itala in his club's 
contests. 

The authors have set out to catalogue 
all the better vintage machines, offering 
sufficient historical and mechanica! detail 
about each for the book to represent the 
classical reference work of those engaged 
in collecting and restoring wheeled 
antiques. But it is not entirely a cata 
logue, for controversial issues are raised 
about the merits and demerits of certain 
models, while the authors express a 
decided preference for the vintage Vaux- 
hall over the Bentley when sports-cars 
are their subject. 

Among vintage-car fanatics there are 
those who maintain that modern auto- 
mobiles are poor stuff and that the old 
vehicles are preferable on many counts, 
of which responsive, play-free steering, 
an enjoyable gear box, spacious, high-set 
seats and quietly shutting doors are bu 
a few. Mr Clutton obviously adheres 
to this viewpoint and makes some 
pungent observations about present-day 
cars in an early chapter, although he 
does his daily motoring in a modern 
Citroén. Even in the Club it is now 
generally accepted that while ownership 
of a pre-1930 motor-car is highly desir- 
able on account of the individuality tt 
affords, for practical purposes the better 
moderns possess superior performance 
and greater convenience. There is thus 
likely to be some frowning beneati 
corduroy caps at the chapter mentioned, 
but the remainder of the book will act 
as soothing balm to all true-believers 
the vintage cult. 


The Fame of a Poet 


FLIGHT OF THE SKYLARK. 
By Sylva Norman. 
Max Rheinhardt. 317 pages. 25s. 
ISS SYLVA NORMAN has chosen 
an ironic title for her book, which 
has as its theme the rise of Sheeys 
reputation after his death. Not2g 
could be less like the direct and soaring 
ascent of the lark than the gradual 
emergence of Shelley’s poetic ‘ame 
from the tangles of hostile prejucics 
adventitious gossip and extravagant 
adulation that hampered it. To tae 
the development of the various my! 
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TH 
and misunderstandings, which to this 
day make difficult to consider the 
man Shell: without bias, was a briiliant 
idea. 


Miss Norman’s account of Shelley’s 
,ssociates—not all of them by any means 
i friends—inclines the reader 
en echo thew Arnold’s disparaging 
coh “What a set!” - Even Mary is 
ted as essentially self-centred, more, 
‘nearbed ultivating or alleviating her 
f and in furthering her own literary 
reputatic d her son’s prospects, than 
‘advancing Shelley’s fame. When his 
aid father agreed to grant her an annuity 
on the dition that “ Posthumous 
Poems ” is suppressed, “ between 
fnancia ility and poetic loyalty she 
was not , in making up her mind.” 
Miss Norman does allow her notes to 
the 1839 edition of the “ Poetical 
Works” to have been done with a beau- 
tiful and touching sincerity. 
Neither the conceit of a Medwin nor 
the exuberant egotism of a Hogg distort 
the picture; if Mary could not capture 
e ent Shelley, at least she did not 
project a mythical one, 
t was not until some thirty years after 
Shelley's death, when a new generation 
had succeeded the men and women who 
had been influenced by that disturbing 
nd complex creature, that the poet 
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became the object of a cult. His son’s 
wife quite literally prepared a shrine in 
his honour, and commissioned huge 
sculptured monuments, which proved a 
little difficult to dispose of satisfactorily. 


tdward Dowden was selected to write 
the official life, under her vigilant eyes, 

end of the céntury the 
tics had firmly established 
as a great writer, a worthy, a 
. posthumous fame of Shelley’s 
literary and biographical remains was 
odd, no less peculiar was the fate of his 
ashes and the heart—if heart it was— 
that Trelawney theatrically snatched 
irom the pyre on the beach at Viareggio. 
Miss Norman’s humour makes the 
gHowish chapter entitled “ Sepulchral 





‘Togress ” one of the most entertaining 
in the FF i. rr a - 
im the book. The whole complicated 
tory is indeed retailed with such liveli- 
ness TT t r \- . qi : 
~ > at the casual reader might almost 
~ © e the amount of erudition 
lat she Lie 

‘ Sne so skilfully deploys. 

The Fleet Air Arm 

SEA FLIGHT. 
By Hush Pank m 
Wilham } hia i 

Gm Ky oer, 200 pages. 15s. 
ROOK S about the war are still flood- 
, 18 he market. This one is one of 
oni) ‘ew about the Fleet Air Arm, 
uid the - “Tu ° * : 
i: Mapai, of its subject lends it 


Niel 
“UsUal inte 


‘crest. As a whole, however, 
vhat disappointing. The lay- 


* 
a is somey 


Man will n ; 

fas Boley not be much wiser about the 
ee and intricate business of 
+... ation ; with one exception, the 


ee etch of the author’s ship- 
ttle ee watered down as to bear 
i cmblance to the magnificent, 
atte-mad eccentrics most of 


towdy, b 
them were - . . 
M were; nor is there any apprecia- 





tion, orthodox or unorthodox, of the role 
of the Fleet Air Arm in war. By restrict- 
ing himself entirely to his own experi- 
ences, the author has made his canvas too 
small, and the reader itches to know a 
great deal more about everything else 
that was happening during the events 
described. 

For all that, the book does make 
interesting reading. The author became 
a naval pilot in 1940, and his career was 
typical of that of many pilots in the Fleet 
Air Arm. He tells his story simply and 
effectively: of his training in Canada ; 
of his first operational squadron ; of his 
service on board the Indomitable and 
later in the Illustrious, two of the most 
famous aircraft carriers in the Royal 
Navy ; and later still as a “ batsman” 
in escort carriers in the Arctic. Many of 
his descriptive passages, indeed, are 
informed with a rare perception that is 
unexpected in a tale of action, and his 
account of his part in the great Malta 
convoy of August, 1942, alone makes the 
book worth reading. It is, however, 
unfortunate for his readers—though 
obviously fortunate for him—that he was 
present at so very few of the many fine 
actions fought by the Fleet Air Arm; 
the epic battles at Taranto, Palembang, 
Okinawa, to name but some of these 
actions, would have made _ excellent 
material for his style of writing. As it 
is, the restricted scope of the book, giving 
but a superficial insight into character, 
lacking a theme and deficient in 
material, leaves the reader~ vaguely 
unsatisfied. 


Unwilling Taxidermist 
MATTO GROSS®O. 
By Waclaw Korabiewicz. 
Jonathan Cape. 238 pages. 16s. 


N OST of the many books about the 

Brazilian hinterland have a 
family. resemblance. Here, however, is 
one with a difference. The auther did 
not go into the Matto Grosso to flee 
from civilisation and find his own soul, 
nor did he set out to prove, with gay 
and debunking persiflage, how easy it 
all was and how fussy previous adven- 
turers had been. Dr Korabiewicz went 
because he was displaced, jobless and 
desperate. In these disintegrating 
circumstances he chanced to meet a 
questionable but persuasive character— 
a sort of Pied Piper of the jungle—who 
inveigled him into joining, and financing, 
a  bird-hunting expedition to the 
Pantanal, which is the lowland, flooded 
area round the Brazilian reaches of the 
River Paraguay. He was to be chief 
taxidermist. In vain did he protest that 
he did not know the first thing about 
stuffing birds. He was assured that 
there was nothing to it, especially for a 
doctor; besides, he could take a few 
lessons at the National Museum ; there 
was a fortune in it. 

Feeling, recklessly, that it was better 
to do something than nothing, Dr 
Korabiewicz handed over his small 
reserve of capital to the spell-binder, 
and thereafter suffered the gamut of 
human apprehension to see it squan- 
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dered im apparently incompetent 
preparation. The promoter of the 
expedition was a Belgian agriculturist 
who had lived a nomadic life in the 
wilderness,  bear-leading American 
millionaires on hunting trips, until the 
war put an end to this easy money. He 
was egotistical, boastful and unreliable. 
The third member of the party, the 
assistant bird-stuffer, was a former Air 
Force instructor, of comical appearance, 
poor physique, but altruistic and modest 
to a fault. These two opposites were 
linked by a mania for shooting. Dr 
Korabiewicz was short-sighted and 
hated blood sports. 

The adventures of this ill-assorted 
trio, excellently translated, are told with 
humour, exasperation and affection. 
The two novices were frequently dis- 
gusted and frightened, often delighted 
and enthralled, sometimes bored and 
angry ; but whether he is describing the 
sights, smells and sounds of a misted, 
pastel dawn, the hideous discomfort of 
sleeping in a hammock, the overwhelm- 
ing ubiquity of crocodiles—dead and 
alive—first aid to a wounded parrot or 
the frustrations of amateur taxidermy, 
the author brings a grace and freshness 
to his writing that give his reader a 
glimpse of pristine loveliness, unspoilt 
by man, which persists after the book 
is closed. 


Shorter Notice 


WORLD POPULATION AND WORLD 
FOOD SUPPLIES. 


By Sir John Russell. 
Allen and Unwin. 513 pages. 50s. 


Anyone familiar with the statistics pub- 
lished by the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
sation of the United Nations will know that 
these show world food production to have 
expanded less since 1939 than world popu- 
lation. In this extensive Survey, Sir John 
Russell has net only collected together the 
facts, drawing on a large number of sources, 
but goes far beyond this in describing the 
technical problems of food growing in 
different regions of the world, what is being 
done about them and what might be done 
about them. Unfortunately it cannot be a 
complete world survey, since Russia and 
the satellite countries have had to be omitted 
owing to lack of reliable information. 

Nevertheless, there emerges an authorita- 
tive picture of food resources in most 
countries of the world and the future 
prospects for supplies. It is, according to 
Sir John Russell, one of “ tempered 
optimism.” He forecasts that advanced 
countries, provided they are willing to pay 
for food, are likely always to be able to ‘get 
it, but he holds no brief for the notion of 
running the world as a welfare state, with 
western countries giving up some of their 
food to more backward areas. Nor does he 
see the solution in factory-made food—at 
least not in the near future and only as a 
last resort. Improvement in the utilisation 
of natural resources, help from the more 
advanced countries in the form of machi- 
nery and technical advice, and a sensible 
population policy are prescribed. Put 
baldly like that, these sound obvious 
remedies, but this book goes into detailed 
reasoning from on-the-spot observations of 
the problems. Over a hundred tables of 
statistics are included, and the sources are 
always given. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Coke by Compulsion 


Sir,—While entirely applauding the 
Beaver Committee’s findings that the 
most strenuous efforts should be made 
10 abolish the pall of smoke, grit and 
noxious gases perpétually fouling the air 
of our towns and cities, one may wonder 
whether some of the suggested remedies 
are economically desirable. In particu- 
lar, the large extension of gas coke pro- 
duction seems entirely ill-conceived. 

All the likely technical developments 
in the gas industry—the use of indige- 
nous or imported natural gas, oil gasifi- 
cation, and the complete gasification of 
low-quality coals—point to a reduced 
coke production. This is the inevitable 
consequence of the growing scarcity and 
increasing costs of production of the Sort 
of coal traditionally used to make coke. 
Even though much of this coal is already 
being sold at less than it costs to pro- 
duce, the gas industry is finding its 
carbonisation costs rising alarmingly. 

Surely, therefore, more coke is not the 
proper alternative to smoky domestic 
coal. It is probably the recognition of 
this that has stimulated the NCB to 
develop methods of using the more 
readily available low-quality coals to 
make free-burning smokeless briquettes. 
Recent statements suggest that there is 
widespread official hope that these 
developments will soon be successfully 
concluded. It would surely be folly to 
embark on the uneconomic extension of 
coke-producing capacity when the imme- 
diate future holds promise of a cheaper 
and equally satisfactory smokeless fuel. 
—Yours faithfully, 
Ulverston, Lancs. B. H. WORMSLEY 
Libya: Trinity in Disunity 
Sm—Your article on November 2oth 
makes the picture seem much blacker 
than it really is. 
unfortunate title when the Libyans 
themselves are doing their best to make 
their mew state a success. 

‘To correct one or two inaccuracies : 

The Libyan constitution was drawn 
up by the Libyan National Assembly, 
who in October, 1951, unanimously 
decided that the form of government 
should be monarchical, and the first 
King should be Sayed Idris es-Senussi. 
The statement that the Senussi sect and 
its ruling family was used by the United 
Nations is. therefore incorrect. The 
statement that the two provinces have 
been separate since pre-history is also 
wrong. Under the Ottoman regime from 
the 16th to the 2oth century Cyrenaica 
formed part of the Beylic of Tripoli, and 
under the Italians both areas were in- 
ciuded in the Colony of Libya. 

It is also a pity that your correspon- 


It is also surely an- 


dent sees fit to disparage King Idris— 
one of the best friends of Britain in the 
Arab world. It is surely common know- 
ledge that it was through his courage, 
faith and unremitting endeavours that 
the Libyans supported the allied cause 
in World War II and finally achieved 
their independence. The success of this 
great work was much more responsible 
for the choice of Amir Idris as King 
than his headship of the Senussi 
brotherhood.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.1 E. A. V. DE CANDOLE 


Is Endorsement 
Superfluous ? 


Sm—Your correspondent, Mr Roszak, 
is probably right, but for the wrong 
reason. Wrong designations and mis- 
spelt names are covered by Section 32 (4) 
of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, which 
is, however, only mandatory. 

If Mr Roszak understands the mean- 
ing of Section 7 (3) he is better informed 
than the authorities: 


The words “fictitious or non-existing 
person” have given occasion for much 
difference of opinion. Even now the 
meaning of “non-existing” is not clear. 
(Halsbury.) 

“Fictitious” and “non-existing” are 
terms suitable rather for a philosophic 
treatise than an Act dealing with mercan- 
tile instruments . . . and, not unnaturally, 
judgments dealing with the question 
exhibit refinements, if not inconsistencies, 


which render it impossible to formulate . 


the general effect of the sub-section. 

(Paget.) 

It would seem, therefore, that any pro- 
posed amendment of the Bills of 
Exchange Act might well clarify this 
sub-section, possibly on the lines of the 
New York Negotiable Instruments Law, 
$.28, which Mr Roszak may have had 
in mind.—Yours faithfully, 

M. H. McDovuGa.i 
Hotel Rubens, S.W.1 


Hull in Low Water 


Sir—Your special correspondent finds 
it something of a mystery that Hull has 
not developed as far as other cities in 
recent years. May I suggest that the 
main cause of this is the innate sagacity 
of its natives? They want the noisy, 
dirty, sprawling factories, offices, housing 
estates, and other concrete “ benefits ” of 
modern civilisation no more than do the 
citizens of London and many other cities 
who are now trying so hard to divest 
themselves of the burdens laid upon 
them by their fathers. 

As you so rightly observe there are 
few better ways of deterring would-be 
industrialists than to provide a totally 
inadequate water supply. How better 
can this be ensured than by urging 
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officialdom (as successive Lord M..9;; 
have done) to dissipate its energic 
such wildly improbable schemes 
bridging the Humber, or bu: 
bridges over or under an obsole 
railway system on a dead flat p! 
Or (as another local civic dignitary ; 
by urging it to devote its attentic: 
selling milk products to China? |! 
“better can that same local officia! 
deter would-be mothers than by | 
viding only the most rudime: 
maternity and educational services ’ 
deter prospective immigrants than 
routing the main connection with 
outside world through some of the » 
remote and congested villages in } 
hinterland ? 

In fact I suggest, Sir, that the i: 
tants of these mud flats on the ba: 
the Humber know that they are in » 
good spot and have the sense to < 
in their power to ensure that it 
remain so.—Yours faithfully, 

North Ferriby, Y orks H. L. B 


The Small Investor 


Str—I have followed your recent ari. | 
on the need to encourage the 
investor. I am a very small investor, 
rarely putting more than {50 int 
one security. I buy through my bink, 
and the history of one of my discou 
aging transactions may interest 
readers. 

In August, when the middle m:: 
price of Daily Mirror Newspaper 
18s. 10}d., I bought 20 units. I had | 
pay 19s. 14d. and the transactio: 
me £19 19s., made up as follows: 

20 shares at 19s. 14d. ...... 5 
Stamp duty 
Transfer fee 
Broker’s commission 


In November, when the middie 
market. price was 21s. 4}d.—a mvc of 
about 20 per cent—I gave instructions 
to sell at best. The bank go: me 
21s. 14d., but I was again made | y 
stamp and fee, so that I realised « 
£19 19s., made up as follows: 


Ss 


£ 
20 shares at 21s. 14d. ...... 21. 2 
Less 
Stamp duty 
Transfer fee 
Broker’s commission 
Contract stamp 


I naturally raised with the ban! the 
fact that I had been obliged to pay si.™P 
and fee on the sale, and was told ()«! I 
could not expect brokers to be inter sted 
in finding the best price for a “ £20 +. 
I have not before suffered such uns:''s- 
factory treatment and cannot beiicve 
that it is typical of the treatinent 
accorded to small investors. But hile 
it can happen it means the investor must 
have a capital appreciation of up ‘© 2° 
per cent to maintain his capital intac!— 
Yours faithfully, 


SMALL INVESTOR 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 


Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


Scrooge at the Federal Reserve 


Washington, D.C. 


themselves, the latest flood of economic facts 

would give little cause for exultation among 

> American economy. Industrial production, 

. 6 per cent below the peak of mid-1953—in 

1 needs to increase output consistently if it 

osperous. There are still 2,750,000 people, or 

t the labour force, without jobs, and this total 

certainly rise to around 4 million after the post- 

-offs. The steel mills are operating at only 

yf capacity ; personal incomes have remained 

‘ble month after month ; imports have hit their 

in over three years ; and the total output of 

services 

1 rate four 
below the FREE BANK RESERVES 

nd quarter $ billior (All Member Banks) 
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all this 
however, 
at = least 
not exulta- 
sides. The 
vf course, 
figures are 
by them- 
ire always 
see which 
re moving. 
gle excep- 
rts—which 
fected by 
ated = but 
ag slump 
of coffee 
e indicators are now on the upgrade, or will 
© when the next batch is ground out by the 
ilators in the government’s many statistical 
ustrial production has led the way with a solid 
‘ndex points, or four per cent, between Septem- 
‘ember, 
> all. ~The backlog of unfilled orders on manu- 
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Borrowings from 
FR Banks 


books is growing at last, and new orders generally 


1 strong spurt in the last three months, aided 
tlood of defence contracts which had been post- 
‘ result of the Republican review of military 

There are numerous signs that the painful 


liquidation of inventories is about at an end—particularly 








in the key sector of manufacturers’ stocks of finished goods. 
Early reports on Christmas retail trade are overwhelmingly 
encouraging. The new automobile models are moving 
briskly. The government has officially forecast yet another 
all-time record year for construction in 1955, and the 
announcefnent of the Secretary of Defence, Mr Wilson, that 
an increase of $5 billion will be requested in appropriations 
for the armed forces next year gives assurance that the long 
slide in defence spending will end sometime in 1955. 
Finally, of course, there is the ebullient stock market, whose 
role as a forecaster, while tarnished, cannot be entirely 
disregarded. 

So buoyant has been the atmosphere, in fact, that early 
this month, while a 
congressional commit- 

SHORT-TERM INTEREST tee was spending two 
Seam RATES long days dissecting 

er annum 

2"5 the famous “hard 
money” period of 
early 1953, the Federal 
Reserve System was 
quietly making a 
modest shift away 
from its year-old policy 
of “active ease” in 
eee money and credit. The 
Treasury Bills shift is probably so 
subtle as to be notice- 
able at first only to the 
alert specialists who 
deal from day to day in 
the money market, but 
it is none the less 
intended as a gentle 
gentle warning to busi- 
ness in general, and the stock market in particular, not to 
be carried away by the enthusiasm generated by the current 
économic optimism. 

The Open Market Committee has not changed the basic 
policy of ensuring that credit is easily available ; this will 
remain appropriate as long as the resources of the econonry 
are underemployed. But the committee has decided that, 


in its day-to-day and week-to-week determinations on open 


market operations in government securities, less effort will 
be made in future to see that any error there may be is in 
the direction of ease. Because these frequent operations 
must necessarily be based on vulnerable forecasts of short- 
term money movements, this shift could result in brief 
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periods of stringency in the market—something which the 
committee has, for the last year, made great efforts to avoid. 
In quantitative terms, the change in direction will mean a 
somewhat lower volume of “free” bank reserves ; this 
figure, one of the most sensitive indicators of the ease of 
money conditions, is derived by subtracting the small total 
of borrowings at the Federal Reserve banks by those mem- 
ber banks who are short of the reserves required by law 
from the recently much larger total of excess reserves of 
the other banks. Already short-term interest rates have 
risen appreciably, though part of this is probably seasonal. 

The Federal Reserve’s thinking appears to be based less 
on a fear of inflation as such than on concern that any 
upsurge in the economy can quickly give birth to specula- 
tion and the other “ unhealthy ” bedfellows of ‘prosperity, 
such as the excessive accumulation of stocks of raw materials 
and manufactured goods. More simply, as one official 
puts it, “‘ conditions now are different from what they were 
when we adopted ‘active ease’°—then the economy was 
going down and now it’s going up.” 

The latest hearings on monetary and debt management 
policy in recent years before the Jaint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report produced little in the way 
of either excitement or information on the outlook, and 
much in the way of political self-justification. Most of the 
time, naturally, was devoted to the uneasy days in the spring 
of 1953, when a combination of monetary restraint and a 
few coincidences produced a real feeling of panic in the 
money market for a brief time. This period is only too 
gladly forgotten by both the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury, who are looking ahead instead of backward. 


* 


The public at large was understandably apathetic about 
this whole affair, but it has been far from apathetic about 
the stock market and about the familiar cascade of year-end 
statements and forecasts. With the exception of those 
coming’ from the determined hand of macro-economists, 
such as Mr Leon Keyserling, who are satisfied with nothing 
less than the fullest possible use of the country’s resources, 
these statements are in marked contrast to the caution and 
even pessimism of a year ago. Economists and businessmen 
alike see a gentle rise in activity at least through the first 
half of next year, with the great bulk of the forecasts 
suggesting an increase in gross national product over the 
year of between 2 and § per cent. The only difference of 
opinion appears to be over whether the economy in 1955 
will exceed or will only approach the record of 1953. 

A Chamber of Commerce symposium just held in Wash- 
ington found only a single industry, the makers of tools and 
dies, out of a dozen represented, which thought that sales 
might be even slightly lower in 1955 than in the 
year just ending. There remain, of course, the usual 
words of caution, and a very few indicators, such 
as plans by business for spending on plant and 
equipment, which are continuing to point downwards. 
There is also a very real possibility of major strikes, especi- 
ally in the steel and automobile industries. This has already 
caused both hedging in the predictions of total output 
for the year and increasingly frequent suggestions that the 
first half may see an “ artificial” upsurge in anticipation of 
tengthy strikes. But it is difficult to avoid being caught up 
in a climate of good cheer which. makes the apprehensions 
of last Christmas seem positively lugubrious by comparison. 
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Exchange Students 


T is difficult for America’s allies to realise the intensity 
of feeling in the United States about those Americans 
who are being held captive behind the iron and the bamboo 
curtains. Americans have found it nearly impossible to 
adjust themselves to the view that their country can no 
longer protect its citizens in large parts of the world and 
that a uniform is not always a guarantee of decent ireat- 
ment or repatriation. According to one State Department 
list, the Chinese are holding 472 American servicemen and 
54 civilians. Efforts are being made continually to find 
out where they are, and the recent trial of 11 American 
airmen has exacerbated feelings throughout the United 
States. 

Under the guidance of President Eisenhower, Americans 
are learning that in present circumstances moral indigna- 
tion and gunboats are not enough. Sometimes great powers 
have to stoop to very small means in order to achieve their 
ends peacefully. Despite its distaste for the whole pro- 
cedure, the United States may propose an exchange between 
II airmen and 35 Chinese students who have not previously 
been allowed to return to their homeland. At the time 
when the Korean war began, there were some 4,500 Chinese 
who had come before China became Communist and who 
were studying in American colleges. Three-quarters of them 
were receiving financial support from the United States, 
Since June, 1951, 434 have applied for permits to return 
to Communist China. After a series of checks and reviews 
of personal cases, 35 were refused permission, although their 
movements and choice of professions in the United States 
remained free. But in view of the fact that they had 
received training in nuclear physics, their return to China 
was thought to be against the interests of international 
security. . | 

In terms of international prestige and in terms of the 
moral position .owards Communist China, this decision has 
done harm to the American cause. But it may offer a 
realistic, if cynical, way out of the present deadlock over 
the American fliers. If Peking accepts the idea of an ex- 
change, Americans will have learned yet another lesson in 
the unpleasant actualities of power politics. 


With Best Wishes from 
Washington 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’s executive order on the 
Buy American Act is timed not only to bring Christmas 
cheer to European exporters but also to convince the tarifl 
negotiators at Geneva that there is sincere goodwill behind 
the American Administration’s desire to lower trade 
barriers. For this modification and clarification of the Act 
was one of the few things which the President himself 
could do, without the help of Congress, to practice what 
the Randall Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 
preached nearly a year ago. Now that he has at last moved, 
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“Daddy, why does the wind § whistle?” 


Bacon the branches, the twigs and the telegraph wires, you 
tell her, set the air vibrating as it passes by. And her ears hear these 
vibrations as the whistling of the wind. 

lhe wind — air in motion — was once a basic source of power, harnessed 
to the slow-turning windmills, grinding the harvests of the earth down the Brush Electrical 
centuries. But now its place has been taken by electrical power, diesel power. Engineering Co. Led. 
{he aircooled and watercooled diesels supplied by Petters Ltd., a 
member of THE BRUSH GROUP, to the farms of the world are small 
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supplied many hundreds of engines for the irrigation of small farms. 
British farms the adaptable Petter may drive the hay baler, the 
vester, the stacker, the root cutter or a ‘phosphate howitzer’ for lime 
‘ying. Petter diesels are helping the world to grow more food. 
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Mr Eisenhower has gone rather farther than had been 
expected. Under the Act, first passed in 1933, American 
suppliers must be allowed: “ reasonable” preference when 
government contracts are let ; in the past “ reasonable ” has 
not been exactly defined, but has usually been interpreted as 
meaning an advantage of 25 per cent. Now the President 
has definitely laid down that domestic firms cannot expect 
to be given government contracts if their bids are more 
than six, or in some cases ten, per cent above those of 
foreign competitors. 

The President’s order provides for exceptions to be made 
‘‘ in the national interest,” especially to help small businesses 
and in cases where the goods would be supplied from areas 
in the United States with substantial unemployment. There 
are at present officially 148 such areas, 48 of them large 
urban centres, where over six per cent of the labour force 
is out of work and they have for some time had special 
preference in the allocation of defence contracts. In making 
these concessions, the President is merely recognising the 
economic realities behind the pressures on Congress against 
freer trade. 

On the other side of the picture, positive steps are now 
being taken to show the American people how great a per- 
sonal interest they in fact have in such trade. Among these 
steps is a detailed study by the Department of Commerce 
which points out to the inhabitants of Ohio that about a 
quarter of the workers in the state are directly or indirectly 
dependent on exports for their jobs, far more than are 
affected by competition from imports. Certainly the only way 
of putting the case for freer trade before Congress effec- 
tively is by mobilising public opinion at local levels, rather 
than in the New York clubrooms where foreign trade 
experts meet, and by giving the advocates of lower tariffs 
a statistical background as detailed as that provided for 
the lobbyists from distressed industries. 

These lobbyists have been in full cry recently at the 
Washington hearings on the negotiation of a trade agree- 
ment with Japan. This is expected to affect duties on a long 
list of articles—among them textiles, ceramics, toys, electri- 
cal appliances and tinned foods—which have before been 
vicums of competition from cheap Japanese labour. It is 
unfortunate that a question which arouses so many passions 
and prejudices, often unconnected with economic consicera- 
tions, should be the prologue to the coming drive to push 
the President’s foreign trade programme through Congress. 


Glittering Christmas 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


UT of all the familiar glitter and abundance of the New 
York Christmas scene it is possible to pick indications 
that may be frivolous but are just as significant guides to the 
current prosperity as can be found in the mountains of 
government statistics and charts. These straws in the wind, 
or twigs in the current, are older and more widely watched by 
less technically-minded students than are the more serious 
lines on official graphs. 
But the signs that spell 1954 are not to be found in 
the tinsel on typists’ coats or the plans for office parties, 
or even in the spangled Christmas trees that line the middle 


_ special to 1954. Nor is the flight of angels glittering 
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of Park Avenue for two bright miles. These, costin» ap 
estimated $15,000 to set and light, are now paid for by » \ocal 
trade association, but they date from a dark war year || 
a private citizen first gave them to the city to che: 
hearts of others who had lost a son in battle. The bo. 
price of holiday theatre tickets will hover close : 
(£3 tos.) for a single stall at a popular show, but this 





nen 


windows of a department store, or the merry-go-ro 
face creams and soap powders which is Lever B: 
holiday gesture. The spirit of Christmas has been so | 
bedizened by the city’s commercial fever that ey: 
drivers have been heard to lament. But none . 
is new. 

The best gauge of the present golden froth is to b: d 
in the advertising columns which echo more sure! in 
statistics the temper of the popular pocketbook. 
within a single week, the attention of newspaper rea 
called by display advertising to such “ perfect gift a 
pair of ruby cuff links costing $2,850, a jig-saw pu: r 
$3,000 (said to be nine feet long), a diamond brace! 
$60,000, and a fur coat for $300,000, the town is rich. 
with new money, not quite certain how or where to 
it, eager for display, susceptible to having an . 
jogged. This is certainly the “active ease,” brimful and 
running over, which the Federal Reserve Board is now 1° ng 
to check. 

On Fifth Avenue the American prosperity looks rather 
like the American Christmas trees, spangled with baubles 
and reaching for the stars, with tinsel glittering and 
sugar plums for all. And for the moment only the 
professional “ gloom-mongers ” ask whether this is a [ving 
Christmas tree, or one cut from the roots which wi)! be 
shedding dry needles by Twelfth Night. After all, that :s 
not a question to be asked about Christmas trees ; «ven 
the living ones get only a short stretch of decorated glory. 


Thin Olive-Drab Line 


OR the first time since 1812, the United States is facing 

the possibility of an enemy attack on the American 
mainland, and it is a possibility that appears likely to exist 
‘or a long time to come. Consequently, strategic thinking 
in Washington is no longer focused solely on carrying 
massive attacks to the enemy. Continental defence \ 
becoming a major concern. This shift in emphasis, together 
with the desire to eliminate certain injustices in the Selective 
Service Act that expires next June, have led the Admin 
stration to design a new system of conscription. It w:'! be 
submitted to Congress by President Eisenhower 1» his 
message on the State of the Union and in a special message 
later on. 

Under the new proposals, which aim at making al! met 
liable to military service, there would be a regular craft 
under which men of eighteen would serve two years and 
then remain in a reserve status for about six years su))¢<! 
to occasional call-up for training. There would also be a” 
alternative programme for a certain number of voluntcc’s, 
to enter a special training corps for only six months. But 
they would then have to enlist in special Reserve or Nation! 
Guard units for nine and a half years. During this pe"od 
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be subject to weekly drills and extended 
ry summer, This “ National Reserve Plan ” 
provide a vast reserve of trained manpower 
he Swiss model and the British Territorial 
same time, it would take a high number of 
ecialists to train the successive cadres and 
ments are being planned to render regular 
irmed services more attractive. 
‘xt eighteen months, the number of men on 
with the Army will be reduced by some 
ng its total strength at about 1,100,000. The 
the other hand, will remain at its present 
000 men. The theory is that it is better to 
ney ON maintaining active units in useless 
e to build up long-term reserves. It will take 
ng time to accept conscription as a permanent 
ry-day life. The new reserve programme, if 
growing congressional opposition, would 
> between military service and the life of the 
unity. 


Witches to the Right 
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the debate on the condemnation of Senator 
thy, Senator Fulbright spoke of a deep sickness 
ding among many Americans. It is a sickness 


Representative Carroll Reece of Tennessee wish 
iny of the charitable foundations subversive and 


perations of the Ford Foundation because it 


tudents in “pro-Communist India,” and 
epartment of Justice willing to prosecute Com- 


have already served their prison terms on 


ges Of conspiracy. It is a sickness that has 
. being right-wing organisations ranging from 
Million Americans for Justice who oppose the 
senator McCarthy to the National Renaissance 


leader declared in New York: “I am proud of 
st and a Nazi.” 

e to dismiss the existence of such a group or 
an Educational Association with its programme 


ion for all Negroes and Jews, by saying that a 
.¢ will always exist. The point is that such a 
cash in tremendously on the present mood of 
‘Communism, anti-Socialism and plain fear. At 
| certain students at Harvard, most of whom are 
o-do and secure background, refuse to sign 
1y petitions because their future careers might 
‘d, it would be wrong to deny the danger of a 
‘ascist movement along the lines of the pre-war 


rican Bund and Silver Shirts. 
* Committee on Un-American Activities began 
prosecuting right-wing extremists in the 
ies and it has again drawn attention to the fact 
‘0 not always park their broomsticks on the left. 
mmittee has asked the Department of Justice 
several of the more sinister groups of ultra- 
id pro-Nazis under the Smith Act—the Act 
Communists have been tried. In the new 
reover, the Democrats will take control of both 
Committee and the Senate’s Government 
ommittee. In future, perhaps, mere anti- 
will not be deemed absolution for all sins. 
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In the Pipelines 


AST week’s agreement between the Pacific North- 
western Pipeline Corporation, the Canadian West- 
coast Transmission Company and the El Paso Natural Gas 
Company’ sweeps away the major difficulties that might 
have delayed the supply of natural gas, now America’s most 
popular fuel, to the states of Washington and Oregon. The 
Federal Power Commission -had already approved the 
Pacific Northwestern project which would bring the gas 
from the San Juan Basin in southern Colorado. But Cali- 
fornians objected that this would jeopardise future supplies 
for their state, which is now obliged to bring in an increas- 
ing proportion of its natural gas from outside fields, in 
the interests of an area which could have been more econo- 
mically served from the Peace River gas reserves in Canada. 
The FPC, however, with an unexpected jingoism for which, 
in this case, there was some excuse, felt that it could not 
let Washington and Oregon depend on a foreign source. 
Under the new agreement the Canadian company, with- 
drawing its appeal 
against the FPC de- 







pipeline on the 
frontier near Van- 
couver; the Pacific 
Northwestern com- 
pany will then be able 
in its turn to sell 250 
million cubic feet a 
day to the El Paso 
company, which will 
pipe the gas to Cali- 
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reason why the FPC 
should not approve 
the agreement, and 
next year a_ few 
housewives in Oregon may be roasting their Christmas 
turkeys by natural gas. : 

The last important area in the United States without 
natural gas thus seems assured of a supply just as supplies 
in other parts of the country are threatened. For natural 
gas distributors in the industrial north and east are finding 
it difficult to obtain guarantees of enough gas to meet the 
rapidly increasing demand, because the producers in the 
southwes: are reluctant to commit themselves to future 
deliveries at the moment. Their uncertainties are the result 
of the Supreme Court’s decision last June forcing on the 
FPC the responsibility for regulating the rates at which 
natural gas is sold to interstate pipeline companies. The 
FPC proceeded to act on this decision with a speed which 
threw the whole industry into confusion and revolt. The 
new Congress is almost certain to intervene soon after it 
meets, and to reverse the Supreme Court’s decision. 
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Lone Ranger from North Dakota 


¢ Washington, D.C. 

ENATOR WILLIAM LANGER, who was the Republi- 

can chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee in the 
Congress which has just ended, announced recently that 
he would fight the President’s nomination of Judge Harlan 
to the Supreme Court because no Justice had ever been 
appointed from seven of the smaller states, and not even 
a Cabinet member from six of them. Senator Langer is a 
North Dakotan nationalist and a rural radical of a type 
once very familiar in American politics. He is also a fasci- 
nating, if extreme, example of the laxity of American party 
discipline, since he is the product of a two-party system 
that flourishes within a one-party Republican state. In 
North Dakota, with a population of 619,000, mostly grain 
farmers, and a frontier with Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
almost all politicians are Republicans in national affairs. 
But in state politics they are divided between Senator 
Langer’s Non-Partisan League (NPL) and the orthodox 
Republican Organising Committee (ROC), of which Mr 
Aandahl, today the Assistant Secretary of the Interior in 
Washington, is the most prominent figure. 

The Non-Partisan League was founded in 1915 during 
one of those successive waves of rural protest against 
exploitation by “ plutocrats,” “ monopoly interests,” and 
“eastern cities,” that punctuate American political history 
and have also thrown up the Populist, Farmer-Labour and 
Progressive movements. Their platforms characteristically 
combine a form of state socialism at home with the most 
rigid isolationism in foreign affairs. During the heyday 
of its power the NPL gave North Dakota a state bank, 
a State granary and a hail insurance system. Now it rests 
in uneasy balance with the orthodox Republicans: each 
sends a Senator and a Representative to Washington ; the 
ROC has the Governor and a majority in the lower house 
of the State Legislature ; the State Senate is split evenly 
with a handful of Democrats and Independents holding the 
balance of power; but the NPL holds a majority of the 
elected posts in the Governor’s cabinet. 


* 


Mr Langer was first sent to the Senate in 1940, but for 
over a year he was in imminent danger of being sent home 


again. The Committee of Privileges and Elections first 
examined, only to rejecty charges of election fraud on a 
.grand scale, and then listened with stupefied wonder to 
855 pages of testimony, most of it coming with the utmost 
relish from the Senator himself, about his tempestuous 
career in North Dakota ; aftet that the committee recom- 
mended that he be excluded on grounds of “ moral turpi- 
tude.” . The report, which is packed with more thrills than 
the scenario of a “ western,” has one theme: in North Dakota 
Mr Langer is a law unto himself. Such charges as inciting 
a riot, holding up a telephone exchange and stealing a drug 
store during his term as attorney-general were unsettled 
for twenty years. There were charges relating to his private 
law practice when his sense of duty to his clients once led 
him to break into a jail by force to confer with them and, 
on another memorable occasion, to have himself sworn in 
as deputy sheriff so that he could release the defendant 
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in a murder trial long enough to have him remarried to 
his former wife, so silencing her testimony against him. 

Finally, and magnificently, there was his career 4s 
Governor during the depression, when he told the poor to | 
“loot ” the stores, leaving receipts that would be honoured 
in better times. After he had been sentenced by a fede: 
court to eighteen months’ imprisonment for conspiring | 
obstruct the federal authorities, the State Supre: 
Court declared him deposed. Mr Langer was tried th: 
times on the conspiracy charge, and was acquitted . 
time. He then protested to the voters that he had bx 
“framed ” by the “ monsters of reaction” and was tri 
phantly re-elected as Governor. Hig second term ende 
in a flurry of charges of corruption, but, when inquiries 
proved nothing against him, the faithful electors sent nim 
to the Senate. After reviewing this legendary career the 
Senate decided that by this time the North Dakotan voters 
must be presumed to know what they were at, and 
confirmed Mr Langer in his seat. ~_ 


* 


The Senator is now serving his third term. In 1952 
a determined effort by the orthodox Republicans to sub- 
stitute the able and popular former Governor, Mr Aandahl, 
failed to shake North Dakotan loyalty to a man who {ills 
so convincingly the role of a dauntless crusader against the 
traditional devils of a small rural state. On a more material 
plane he has a justified reputation for persistently pressing 
for favours for his constituents. 

Despite the endless embarrassment he causes to Republi- 
cans—he even travelled on Mr Truman’s campaign train 
in 1952—Senator Langer sits in the Senate as a member 
of their party and by the ineluctable force of seniority 
became, when the Republicans took over the organisation, 
one of its kv members. The Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, over which he presides until a Democrat takes his 
place on January 3rd, handles more than half the legislation 
that comes before the upper house, including most of the 
Bills “in relief of ” individuals. It advises the Senate on 
the constitutional aspects of Bills before it and on the suita- 
bility of all appointments to the federal judiciary, which 
have been averaging 150 a year, ranging from Supreme 
Court Justices to United States marshals. Its jurisdiction 
covers such matters as immigration, internal security, civil 
rights, anti-trust laws, patents and constitutional amend- 
ments. Apart from his much-criticised insistence on investi- 
gating Mr Earl Warren when he was nominated as Chief 
Justice, Senator Langer has been more co-operative than 
the Department of Justice had expected. 

This co-operation has not, however, spread to the Adminis- 
tration’s legislative programme, where for all practical pur- 
poses Senator Langer is to be counted as a member o! the 
opposition. In domestic matters he voted with the liberal 
Democrats on most controversial issues of the last Congress, 
particularly those affecting taxation, the disposal of natural 
resources and the controversial Dixon-Yates electricity co0- 
tract. He admires the British National Health Service and 
would like to see it spread to the United States, preferably 
with Britain. taking American-style anti-trust laws in return. 
In foreign affairs he is an old-fashioned isolationist. He 
opposes all alliances and every request for foreign aid. 
Senator Langet’s actions are easy to understand if it is borne 
in mind that for him there are two capitals: Washington 


_D.C., and Bismarck, North Dakota. 
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Colombo Plan Progress. Report 


satisfied but not complacent with the general progress 
reported in the third annual report of the consultative 
committee. During the year a number of large projects 
were completed, and already there are signs that the huge 
investments made since 1950, when the Plan was conceived, 
are beginning to make an impression on the economic 
backwardness of the area. But last year the weather was 
generous; for the second successive year the monsoon 
brought unusually favourable crops to India as well as to 
the other countries flanking 
the Bay of Bengal. More- 
over, world markets, though 
by no means so favourable to 
primary products as in the 
short-lived commodity boom 
of 1950-51, were on the 
whole relatively stable ; only 
tee producing countries 
suffered a set-back. Fortun- 
ately, the American recession 
did not have the serious con- 
sequences to primary pro- 
ducing countries that many 
people had predicted. Never- 
theless, such favourable cir- 
cumstances are unlikely to 
persist and it is well, as the 
feport says, ** that the 


r members of the Colombo Plan can afford to be 


. ERY Colombo Pian Countries 
“untries of the area are 200 9 200 400 S00 MILES 
under no illusions about the 
magnitude of the efforts re- 
quired,” 
Indeed, It 
he Colom 


is doubtful whether the progress made under 
x0mbo Plan, important as it is, is enough to keep 
“ iving standards in step with the rapidly growing 
= of the area. But good progress can be reported 
ag countries, In India, which bulks large in the 
mh i. Progress in the first five-year plan now nearing its 
" a = n particularly gratifying. Food production was 
ti a mution tons over the previous year’s good harvest ; 
tia ca doubt partly due to the good weather. Indus- 
ieee a oe tose by 44 per cent compared with last 
» , “© of both these encouraging gains has certainly 


teal | 


been due to th . s z 
Central Ty n¢ completion of Colombo Plan projects. The 


: ‘ctor Organisation, operating 270 tractors, is 
Reeting the need st : 


dei fer for land clearance in many places, and the 


‘liser factory is already producing 965 tons of 





fertiliser each day. These are only a few of the numerous 
investments that are now bearing fruit. 

In Pakistan, expenditure on development continues to 
expand: over 28 per cent of public expenditures in the 
past year went to development and this is expected to rise 
still further to 39 per cent in 1954-55. Here, too, a number 
of projects were completed during the year under review. 
The Thal irrigation scheme, which will bring 325,000 acres 
under cultivation, is almost finished and the Lower Sind 
barrage is expected to be finished early in 1955. Many of 
the industrial projects started 
earlier are now complete, and 
the discovery of natural gas 
at Sui opens out important 
prospects for industrial 
development. 

Burma, too, is continuing 
its development plans apace. 
Gross domestic production 
was 3 per cent higher than in 
1952-53, though it was lower 
than had been officially fore- 
cast. Much work has been 
done on improving com- 
munications and in rehabili- 
tating ports. Ceylon has had 
a year of steady progress in 
its development works. 
Valuable work has been 
done in opening up land in 
the “dry zone” to farming 
and the Gal Oya scheme has 
already provided 10,000 acres with irrigation facilities. 
Indonesia, on the other hand, has been forced to slow down 
its development programme. As the table on the next page 
shows, public expenditure on development, by contrast with 
all the other Colombo Plan countries has declined since 
1952-53 and is expected to fall again next year. Progress in 
Malaya and Singapore has been maintained despite difficul- 
ties, as well as in Borneo and Nepal. In the Associated 
States of Indo-China developments were hampered, until 
last July, by tailitary operations, but plans are now on foot 
to step up the pace of economic development. 

One of the best features of last year’s progress was the 
fact that, in almost all countries of the area, it was not 
accompanied by undue expansion of money supplies. 
Infiationary pressures were checked. Indeed, it proved 
possible in some countries, notably India and Pakistan, to 
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finance a greater proportion of the development than 
hitherto from domestic sources. This is a most satisfactory 
feature, for it has long been obvious that, while external 
capital assistance was desirable and necessary, it was equally 
important to develop and mobilise internal financial 
resources. But, as the report points out, recourse to deficit 
financing may sometimes be necessary, particularly if the 
yield of export duties—traditionally an important source of 
revenue for countries of the area—declines with falling 
export prices. The report concludes that “ the basic problem 
of increasing total tax revenues still remains.” 

On the contributing side of the Plan, the part played by 
Australia and Canada is particularly striking. Australia has 
already spent or planned the expenditure of £A17.8 million, 
out of a total of £31.25 million pledged over the full six years 
of the Plan. More than half of the sums spent have gone 
into agricultural projects, and countries like Ceylon, where 
half a million Australian pounds were spent during the year 
in schemes to rehabilitate the dry zone, is one among many 
Asian countries which will have a lasting memory of 

COST OF DEVELOPMENT IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR 

({ million) 


(Converted at a constant rate of exchange) 


| 1952-53 | 1953-54 | 1954-55 


49 56 

26 30 

287 419 

57 44 

a and British Borneo 28 32 
Pakistes)-:': . os448 chee eee 81 97 123 


Malay 


423 544 704 


Increase Over previous year..... 


| 27% | 31% 


en er reer RED 


Australian generosity and help. Canada, voted $25.4 million 
during the year which found its way into such things as 
the Umtru hydro-electric scheme in Assam, and the pro- 
vision of $2 million worth of hydro-electric equipment for 
the Shadiwal project in Pakistan. 

The United Kingdom, besides honouring in full its 
obligation to release sterling balances to the tune of £42 
million during the year to India, Pakistan and Ceylon, has 
helped in other directions; Ceylon, for instance, obtained 
£5 million of capital from the London capital market during 
the year. The United States, through its own widespread 
programmes, has continued to play a notable part in the 
area and a greater contribution will, it appears, be made 
during the coming year. In addition to this, each of the 
participating countries has contrived to help its partners 
either with capital or technical assistance. 

In spite of the undoubted achievements of the Plan in 
the past three years, it will be necessary not only to maintain 
the momentum of economic development in the area but 
to increase it. But it is not simply a question of finance. 
Expert technical advice and training is of equal importance, 
and in this direction the technical co-operation scheme, 
together with other parallel projects of technical assistance, 
has undoubtedly played a major part. It is equally important 
to get more effective planning as well as better management 
and administration. None of these tasks can be solved 
quickly. The Colombo Plan’s future tasks are measured 
not in years but in decades. 
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Assembly Round-Up 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPOND) ~ 


HE ninth annual session of the United Nations ( 

Assembly, which closed last Friday in flurry o| 
and weekend committee meetings-of delegates anxiou: 
home for Christmas, has ended as it began—under a 
cast by a non-member, Communist China. The As 
opened last September with a majority of the sixty m: 
supporting an American proposal to defer for anoth 
consideration of the entry of Communist China i: 
United Nations. It has ended, somewhat incongrii ish 
with a request by the Secretary-General of the Unite 
Nations, Mr Dag Hammarskjold, to be received in Pcking, 
But whereas in September many of those who voted to 
keep out Communist China did so with some misgivings, 
the session has ended with an almost unanimous voice of 
censure on China’s failure to honour its international com- 
mitments to return prisoners of war. How quickly opinion 
will swing back in favour of the entry of China int the 
United Nations, should a concession by China result i» the} 
swift release of the American prisoners—or, conversely, 
what the effect on the American Congress and public opinion 
would be should Mr Hammarskjold fail in his mission—has 
yet to be seen. But it can at least be said that the tendency 
for countries to by-pass the United Nations in the sett!«ment 
of major disputes has been checked. 


Conciliatory Atmosphere 


While China from without has continued to wage the 
cold war, within the United Nations western delegates have 
been treated to an entirely novel display of Russian rason- 
ableness. Whatever their ultimate objectives may :, the 
Russians have clearly been determined to leave this Assem- 
bly with the impression that Soviet Russia, more than any 
other of the major powers, wants peace. This policy was 
interrupted, but not changed, by the death of Mr 
Vyshinsky ; it was somewhat upset by his successor, Mr 
Malik’s, unavoidable role as supporter of the Chines: cold 
war charges. The new Russian flexibility was at its best 
in the political committee, where, for the first ime, 2 
resolution on disarmament—although no more than a 
agreement to continue discussions in the Disarmament om- 
mission next February—was sponsored jointly by Russia 
and the Western Powers. The American plan for an [nter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency dashed the premature 
hopes of the underdeveloped countries for an abundance 
of cheap atomic power, but it was supported by the Russians 
even though they did not offer a contribution of fissionable 
material. In this conciliatory atmosphere the politica. com- 
mittee achieved an unprecedentedly high standard of cebate. 

As tension relaxed between east and west, colonia! {ues 
tions received disproportionate attention—to the appr: het 
sion of many European delegates. In every committee. the 
banner of anti-colonialism has been waved indiscrimin.tely. 
Many of this year’s crop of disputes were exacerbated rather 
than solved by the ill-informed and far-ranging discu:s10® 
that were permitted. France, whose prestige has been much 
heightened by M. Mendés-France’s successful visit ‘0 th 
United States, and his address to the Assembly, benefited 
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further from the recognition of the Premier’s sincerity and 
his flair for negotiation, which enabled the political com- 
mittee to rel'ain from discussing im detail the questions of 
Tunisia and Morocco, ‘The Dutch, by dint of skilful last- 
ng, succeeded in preventing the Assembly 


minute lob 

fom endor.ng the political committee’s recommendation 
of a course which would implicitly have strengthened the 
Indonesian .'aim to sovereignty over West New Guinea. 
With less tification, the South Africans continued to 
sonewall acainst attacks on the policy of apartheid within 
the Union, the administration of South West Africa, and 
the treatr of the Indian minority in Natal. 

The notable Anglo-American unity of policy on China 
that emerged towards the end of the session was not 
schieved without cost to the Americans ; they had to give 
up their freedom to pursue their traditional anti-colonial 
bias for the sake of preserving western unity, and their 
defence alliances. They were forced, for instance, to vote 
against the Greeks on the Cyprus issue, in spite of the vocal 
opposition of minority groups in the United States. But it 


was in the economic committee that the Americans came 
under the heaviest fire, especially from South American 
delegates demanding their pound of the flesh of economic 
assistance as the price of their support for the United States 
on political questions. As a result of these and other 
pressures from the underdeveloped countries the economic 
committee did, among other things, agree on measures to 
set up the proposed International Finance Corporation. 


A Pat on the Back 


From the crowded agendas of the other less publicised 
committees, the plight of the refugees (both of the Arab 


tefugees and of those under the High Commissioner’s 
mandate) has been discussed, and possibly alleviated, 
though neither problem is by any means solved ; forced 
labour has been condemned ; the rights of women cham- 
pioned ; and the Draft International Covenants on Human 
Rights sent back to governments for their observations, 
with the promise of exhaustive, and exhausting discussion 
by the A cmbly next year. The Assembly has also given a 
welcome pat on the back to that most popular of United 
Nations activities, the Children’s Fund ; it has accorded 
general approval to the Secretary-General’s proposals for 
. reorganisation of the Secretariat ; and made arrange- 
nents to 


‘espatch a-special mission to British and French 
I ogoland to report on the Togoland unification problem. 

This Assembly has also been marked by the prominent 
part plaved by the independent members of the British 
\ommonwealth, especially Canada, Australia and India. 
Canada, v-hich took the initiative in negotiating the agreed 
solution on disarmament, has emerged with an enhanced 
authority due, im latge measure, to the excellence of its 
“presentatives. Im the Australian delegate, Sir Douglas 
Copeland, the economic committee had the benefit of a 
ctairman who combined technical ability with bluff and 
imuable authority. And in the volatile and sometimes vitu- 
Perative brilliance of Mr Krishna Menon, the Indians had 
F neeate who could command attention. The 
ndian leadership of the Asian bloc is often exercised in 
"ys embarrassing €0 other western delegates, but it 
may well prove the most potent contribution to the 


‘cttlement of some of the United Nations’ pressing 
Problems. 
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It would admittedly be difficult to find a problem that 
the United Nations can claim to have solved during this 
session. No progress was made towards a final settlement 
in Korea ; whether progress has been made on disarmament 
will not be known until the Disarmament Commission has 
reported, and the proposed International Atomic Energy 
Agency has yet to prove that it can perform the ambitious 
role for which it was cast by President Eisenhower. But 
when the delegates return next summer for their week’s 
commemorative jaunt to San Francisco, they can rightly 
claim that the last ten years~and not least the session that 
has just ended—have been worthwhile. 


Austria: The Little Miracle 


HE rapid, almost phenomenal progress of the Austrian 
economy since the middle of last year has often been 
called “ the little miracle.” Just now it happened, and how 
well founded it is, is described in the latest OEEC report* 
published this month in Paris. 

The measure of Austria’s progress may be judged by the 
remarkable improvement in the foreign accounts. Between 
1952 and 1953 a deficit on current account of $47 million 
was converted into a surplus of $113 million ; during the 
first half of this year the momentum was maintained, there 
being a surplus of $51 million. In earlier years Austria’s 
position in the European Payments Union was serious and 
special arrangements had to be made to accommodate it ; 
by the middle of 1954 its debtor quota was unblocked, 
liberalisation was up to 75 per cent, and Austria ranked 
among the excess creditors. 

If this is a miracle—the figures are indeed staggering— 
was the devaluation of May, 1953, the elixir? By itself 
certainly no, for the first signs of recovery had already 
appeared before the uniication of the exchange rates in 
May, 1953. Moreover, Austria has had its fair share of 
luck. The terms of trade have been kind, foreign demand 
for Austrian exports has remained high, and tourists con- 
tinue to flock in. But the government can claim credit for 
exploiting to the full the favourable conjuncture. Prices 
have been kept steady, the Federal budget was run at a 
surplus in 1953 for the first time since the war, and, though 
imports have been liberalised their growth has been more 
than matched by the 28 per cent growth in the volume of 
exports. 

Internally, production, which had earlier shown. some 
tendency to stagnate, bounded forward in the first six 
months of 1954, being as much as 15 per cent above the 
level of the previous year. Productivity has improved, but 
the main effect has been on employment, which now is at 
the highest level since the war, whereas unemployment. has 
been reduced to under § per cent of the insured labour 
force. During 1953 the real gross national product rose 
by 24 per cent. 

In fact the only blot on the picture is the still restricted 
state of the capital market, which despite reductions in the 
bank rate from 6 to 2} per cent is still in an unsatisfactory 
condition. Would-be borrowers are still put off by the high 
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rates of interest demanded on commercial loans, the cést of 
floating new issues, and the narrowness of the capital market. 
Thus the OEEC is prompted to sound a cautious note. 


It is doubtful whether sufficient provision is being made 
to ensure that Austria’s industrial capacity is able to 
withstand the growth of foreign competition at home and 
abroad, and is able adequately to expand the output of 
certain sectors so as to avoid bottlenecks developing as 
fuller employment is achieved. 


Plans for Soviet Cotton 


MID the publicity surrounding the Soviet drive to 

step up grain production, plans for cotton expansion 
have passed almost unnoticed. But cotton, indispensable 
if Mr Mikoyan’s pledge to the consumer is to be kept, has 
not been neglected. While the campaign to “conquer 
virgin land” for grain was being launched with much 
publicity, long-term plans for raising cotton output in 
Central Asia were being quietly prepared. To stress the 
importance of this problem the overlord for agriculture, 
Nikita Khrushchey himself, attended a special conference 
held in Tashkent towards the close of last month. Much was 
said about past failures and present shortcomings. In spite 
of these, however, there are indications that, after a period 
of stagnation, cotton output is once again to forge ahead. 
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The wartime fall in production was quickly made up 
and by 1950 the total raw cotton crop reached 3.75 million 
tons (or about 1 million tons more than before the war). 
In 1951 4 million tons were gathered. No global figures 
have been published since then and there are many signs 
‘that progress no longer continued to be as rapid as in the 
immediate postwar period. This may be gathered from 
the development in Uzbek SSR, the key cotton republic 
which before the war accounted for nearly 60 per cent of the 
total and now supplies more than half. 

Uzbekistan was the chief culprit at the Tashkent con- 
ference. It had apparently lost the first place in the Union 
as regards yield per hectare ; during the last three years 
(1951-53), to use Pravda’s words, “ it has fallen in debt to 
the state ” to the extent of several hundred thousand tons. 
Though the regional leadership was severely criticised, the 
party secretary of the republic, Mr Nyazov, could proclaim 
that three million tons of raw cotton will be delivered to 
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the state this year. Thus the output plan has probably 
been exceeded, since three million tons was the figure 
scheduled for the annual crop and not for deliveries. |; 
is also possible to assume that the all-Soviet harvest wil] 
top five million tons this year and the target of six million 
tons by 1955 no longer seems unrealistic. 

Things, however, are not to end there. It may be 
estimated from the republican plans already published 
(and summarised in the table below) that it is intended 
to raise output by 1958 to between 8 and 9 million tons 
or to a level three times higher than before the war. 


PLANNED COQTTON EXPANSION 


1955 1958 
Republic Yield 

(quintals 
‘per hectare) 


Output 


Output 
(000 tons) 


(‘000 tons) 
per 


Tadjik 
Azerbaidjan 


* 1960. 


A substantial increase in yield is envisaged in all these 
plans and this may prove the main stumbling block. In 
recent years progress was achieved through the extension 
of the cultivated area rather than through a jump in yields. 
Thus the 1950 production plan was exceeded, but the 
target for productivity was not reached. In Uzbekistan, too, 
the yield, which rose rapidly before the war, has now fallen 
short of its objective for several years and seems to be 
bogged down at about 21 quintals per hectare. 

‘In trying to raise yields, the plannefs will have to consider 
two aspects of the problem of cotton production. One is 
connected with irrigation. It now seems clear that Stalin’s 
grandiose projects for canals, particularly in Turkmenia, 
have at least been scaled down even if they have not been 
shelved. This will inevitably retard the expansion of the 
irrigation of the cotton areas. The planners may console 
themselves with the thought that less ambitious but more 
realistic projects will in fact prove more profitable. 

The other question is connected with payments. Cotton 
growers were always privileged in the Soviet price system 
and most of the “ millionaire ” collective farms are to be 
found in Central Asia, Stalin, however, in his last pamphlet, 
considered that the bias was not sufficient and advocated 
further differentiation to the benefit of cotton growers. 
Khrushchev, on the other hand, when announcing his new 
agricultural policy, concluded that the other branches of 
agriculture were underpaid. Raising delivery prices for 
vegetables, dairy produce, meat and grain he automatically 
reduced cotton’s relative advantages. The differential scales 
may have to be revised once again to provide new incentives 
for the cotton areas. 

The whole drive to step up cotton output must be viewed 
not only in the context of the programme to raise rapidly 
the standard of life of the population. It also probably forms 
part of a vast scheme to alter the economic balance of the 
country. Central Asia is to become by far the biggest centre 
of the textile industry. Cotton in Central Asia, and grain 10 
Kazakhstan and Western Siberia are to be followed by 
industrial establishments, and the whole region is to become 
one of the economic pillars of the Soviet Union. 
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Four Days in Paris 


O one has yet had the energy to record the number of 
bipartite, tripartite, seven power, fourteen power 

and fifteen power meetings that were held in Paris between 
Wednesday night when Mr Dulles, Mr Humphrey and Mr 
Stassen flew in from Washington, and Sunday afternoon 
when most of the Nato ministers left Paris. But the com- 
hinations and permutations possible when forty or so foreign 
ministers, defence ministers and economic ministers 
from fourteen Nato countries afid fifteen Council of Europe 
countries (which adds Germany, the Saar, Sweden and 
Ireland but subtracts Portugal, Canada and the United 
States) are sufficiently staggering to discourage anyone from 
making the attempt. The spotlight was on the Nato mect- 
ing, as it should have been. But the glare of atomic head- 
lines has tended to leave in the shadows much that was 
achieved by four days that must have left M.. Mendés- 
France (vw 10 also had the French Assembly to battle with) 
limp with fatigue and cannot have been restful for anyone. 
On Thursday, as well as a whole series of bipartite talks 
that are the inevitable preliminary to any international con- 
ference, the first of several lengthy tripartite discussions 
between the British, American and French foreign ministers 
was held. On Friday, the Nato Council met, morning and 
afternoon. On Saturday morning the Nato Couneil ended 
its session. That afternoon the three foreign ministers con- 
tinued their review of the whole range of political problems 
where British, French and American interests meet. On 
Saturday evening the seven foreign ministers of the Western 
European Union dined together and discussed the report of 
the interim committee of the Western European Union and 
their future function as regards arms control. On Sunday 
morning most of the Nato ministers met together again, this 
time as the Committee of the Council of Europe. Whenever 
the ministers had no formal meetings to attend, bits and 
pieces of outstanding business were carried a step further ; 
the Portuguese Foreign Minister discussed Portuguese 
India with Sir Anthony Eden, while Mr Humphrey and Mr 


Stassen talked over aid and financial questions with M. 
Faure. 


Skilful_side-stepping 


It will be many weeks before the results of these four days’ 
discussions can be appraised, but already some of the prin- 
cipal achievements can be listed. The Nato session was 
notable for the speed and harmony with which the ministers 
brought themselves to accept the inevitable, and the com- 
Muniqué issued at the end of the session reflects a meeting 
Where the conclusions of experts were ratified rather than 
on¢ in which the ministers themselves broke new 
ground. But this is not to minimise in any way the im- 
portance of the council’s central decision which was the 
acceptance as a basis for planning of the report of the 
military committee, In brief, this means that Shape is 
authorised to base its strategy for the defence of Western 
Europe on the use of atomic weapons and to reorganise the 
forces assigned to it accordingly.. The full implications in 
‘etms of optimum size of units, location and size of airfields, 
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mobility of forces, and use of reserves, have still to be 
seen. The aspect of the problem which aroused the most 
attention before the session was the question of fixing 
responsibility for the decision to use atomic weapons. The 
responsibility was left precisely where it has. always been— 
with the governments. The communiqué makes it clear 
that the council did not delegate to the military authorities 
“the responsibilities of Governments to make the decisions 
for putting plans into action in the event of hostilities ” 
but the decision that the permanent council of Nato will 
discuss how, and how many of, the governments reach this 
decision suggests that the thorny question was settled so 
quickly only by skilful side-stepping. Closely related to 
the Nato decision on strategy was its adoption of firm force 
goals for 1955. Except for an eight per cent increase in 
air forces these are approximately the levels reached in 
1954. Military budgets also remain roughly the same. 

Although the Nato meeting occupied the main ring, the 
three power meetings which came before and after were 
far more than a side-show. No formal communiqué records 
the result of the discussion but current developments in 
Indo-China and the allied subject of an early meeting of 
Seato apparently headed the list. The three foreign minis- 
ters heard a report from General Ely on the military 
situation in Vietnam and the Americans’ view that although 
they were prepared to give financial support to a native 
force of approximately 90,000 men to deal with internal 
subversion, they believed that for defence against outside 
attack reliance should be placed on tne retaliatory striking 
power of the Seato powers, and that the French expedi- 
tionary force should be gradually withdrawn. American and 
French views both of the facts and the requirements of the 
situation were apparently brought more closely together 
and on his return to Washington, Mr Dulles announced 
the convening of a Seato meeting for February. 


Atom Bombs and Patents 


Turning to Europe, the three ministers agreed that it. 


would be desirable to have an adequately prepared meeting 
with the Russians after the ratification of the Paris agree- 
ments. A proposed British-American guarantee for the 
Saar agreement was also drafted although no real progress 
on the substance of that problem emerged from any of the 
week’s discussions. 

The meeting of the seven foreign ministers of the future 
Council of Western European Union on Saturday night 
and of the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe 
the next morning focussed attention on the problem of the 
relationship between these two organisations. Despite a 
certain amount of pressure from the Greeks and Norwegians 
to demarcate functions now, the Committee of Ministers 
decided eventually to put the problem off until after the 
WEU becomes established. The Council of Europe has 
never really succeeded in finding its role ; it is faced with 
disagreement among its members as to how far it is desir- 
able to move from co-operation toward federation, and, in 
technical fields, it is limited by the abundance of other 
organisations. There is no sign that the latest discussion 
has done much to clarify the situation. But it is neverthe- 
less quietly reassuring that the same ministers who opened 
their discussions on Thursday with the unavoidable impli- 
cations of nuclear fission uppermost in their minds re- 
mained in Paris on Sunday to sign a cultural convention 
and an agreement on the classification of patents. 























Indonesian Outlook 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN JAKARTA 


AST week the Indonesian government won a vote of 

confidence in the Indonesian parliament by a margin 
of 23 votes. The outcome of the ten-days debate 
will strengthen the position of Dr Ali Sastroamidjojo’s 
left-wing Nationalist cabinet, and accentuate Indonesia’s 
tendency to divide into the two conflicting extremist camps 
of Islam and Communism. The opposition which moved 
the vote of non-confidence against the government—a rare 
occurrence in Indonesia—is composed principally of the 
major Moslem party (Masjumi), which is overwhelmingly 
the largest political grouping in the country, a minor 
Catholic party, the Socialist Party of the former premier, 
Sutan Sjahrir, and a splinter group which broke away 
from the Greater Indonesian Association (PIR) after the 
recent cabinet reshuffle. 

This government reshuffle took three weeks to. complete, 
but it never assumed, even remotely, the dimensions of a 
cabinet crisis. The principal reason for it was an internal 
conflict for more patronage among the parties supporting 
the government. It involved the withdrawal of four minis- 
ters and the return of one. But more important it added 


to the pro-Communist colouring of the Cabinet—though it © 


does not actually contain any Communists—a minor, Com- 
munist-orientated Islamic front from Sumatra, called 
PERTI. Much of this organisation’s membership on the 
northern tip of Sumatra has been eliminated by the violently 
anti-Communist forces of Darul Islam, the extremist 
Moslem grouping which is,trying to overthrow the present 
republic and replace it by an Islamic state. The drift of 
the present government towards the Communist camp has 
only tended to feed the flames of Darul Islam which, with 
some 15,000 well-armed men is waging guerilla warfare in 
northern Sumatra, west-central Java, southern Celebes 
and southern Borneo—the four biggest, most productive 
and most populated islands of Indonesia. 


An indignant Opposition 


President Soekarno, who for ten years has been success- 
fully, if precariously, playing the dual role of active 
national leader and inactive constitutional president, has 
apparently decided to cast in his lot with the Nationalist- 
Communist camp. In several recent specches he has 
characterised the government as “progressive” and 
deserving of full support, although it is in fact faced with a 
growing economic crisis, tension in the army and mounting 
corruption and maladministration. He has also pointed to 
Soviet Russia and Communist China as models of “ pro- 
gress.”” and, ina lecture to Surabaya university students, 
chided London for being “ commercial imperialist ” while 
describing the United States as “ liberal imperialist.” Worse 
than that, from the point of view of internal stability, he 
accused the opposition of accepting foreign funds and of 
plotting to bring about the downfall of the present “ pro- 
gressive” cabinet. 

It was in response to this outburst that the indignant 
opposition tabled a motion of no-confidence and demanded 
that the government should name names. Behind this 
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manceuvre lay the opposition’s desire to employ som: ,{ 
the “foreignism ” slogans used by the jingo nationai),-, 
It has, for instance, been stimulating criticism of the { 
that the government is supported by a party which ear!); 
this year elected two “ foreigners,” Georgi Malenkov ;. | 
Mao Tse-tung, to its presidium as honorary chairmen. 

In the midst of all this political turmoil, to say noth’ 
of daily intrigues within the armed forces, the econo: 
crisis has tended to deepen, although it may possibly 1: \- 
a turn for the better now that a new Minister for Econo: 
Affairs, with a programme based on stringent economy, |: 
been appointed. “ Indeed, we are progressive,” a promir 
leader said in private, “ We are. progressively sinkin 
This was in response to President Sockarno’s admission 
his fiery Hero’s Day speech on November roth; “(.- 
achievements may be few but we are moving ahead, \- 
are continuing to be progressive.” | 

Last week the chairman of the economic section 
parliament announced that he expected a total buds. 
deficit for this year of $307 million and a possible balan_: 
of payments deficit of $51 million. In most areas of th: 
country there are widespread shortages of many comm): 
items from sugar to kerosene, and spare parts of almo;: 
every type are either in short supply or not available a 
all. The prices of many goods have skyrocketed. Th: 
prices of passenger cars, for instance, have reached startlinz 
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‘ Mercator’s Projection 


levels and the government has now stepped in to con 
car prices. The one bright spot is a steady improvement \0 
agricultural production. 

To divert attention from the constant deterioration 1 
almost every field at home the government has bev1 
hammering away at every possible foreign issue from 
Indonesian claim to Dutch West Guinea and the visit 
Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit to the meeting of the Colom » 
powers in Jakarta and the arrests and trials of Du'- 
nationals. But even the attempts to whip up anti-fore =: 
and anti-colonial feeling have failed to arouse much inte" 
among the IndoneSians. Most of them are princip:'y 
concerned with the steady rise in the cost of livg 
and the stagnancy of the standard of living which is 5‘! 
estimated to be below 1938 colonial standards. Tho 
few Indonesians who pay any attention to politics are more 
apt to express concern over the grinding clash betwe-0 
Islam and Communism than over faked forcign issus. 
But the hard core of jingo nationalists and militant Co 
munists think otherwise ; and for the time being at {c15' 
it is these men who are in control, 
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| Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Ltd. 
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its change of name as from 
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HOW MUCH MONEY 
ARE YOU WASTING ON FUEL? 


The heat energy from at least 5 million tons 


of coal evades British Industry every year ! 


Anglo American Productivity Report on Fuel Conservation 


ERY few industrial firms are run as econe 
V omically as they could be with better 
thermal insulation. Factories all over Great 

ritain are eating up fuel in a way that saps 
both their own profits and the nation’s econ- 
omy. Maximum fuel saving and the econom- 
ical distribution of heat energy depend largely 
upon first-class insulation. Indeed, improved 
thermal insulation can save up to nine-tenths 
of present heat losses. 


THE CHEMICAL AND INSULATING CO, LTD. — 
plays a major role in reclaiming heat energy 
previously dissipated through inefficient in- 
sulation. This leading organisation in the 
specialised field of thermal insulation main- 
tains sales and contracting offices throughout 
Great Britain. It manufactures insulating 
materials, for sale in bulk or in prefabricated 
shapes, for temperatures as high as 2000° F. 
The head office or your nearest branch office 
will be pleased to answer any enquiries. 


THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD.— 
a subsidiary company of The Chemical & 
Insulating Co. Ltd., is a contracting organisa- 
tion for the supply and installation of all types 
of heat, cold, or sound insulation. Power 
Stations, Oil Refineries, Shipping and Indus- 
trial Plants are all achieving higher efficiency 
per ton of fuel since consulting this company. 
Requirements are so diverse that each prob- 
lem is individually studied, to ensure an 
efficient, economical and lasting installation. 


IPSCOL LTD., another subsidiary company, 
makes automatic industrial process control 
equipment, and S. T. TAYLOR & SONS LTD. 
make sheet metal and light plate structures 
and casings for all types of insulation. 


THE CHEMICAL AND INSULATING CO. LTD. 


DARLINGTON 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The Darlington Insulation Co. Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne 
For all types of insulation against heat, cold and sound 


S. T. Taylor & Sons Ltd., Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Fabricators in sheet metal and light plate 


The British Refrasil Co. Ltd., Stillington, Co. Durham 
Lightweight high temperature insulation for the aircraft industry 


Ipscol Ltd., Hythe, Southampton 
Makers of boiler and industrial process equipment 
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Wired Wireless 


N January, 1925, two years after Lord Reith moved 

the BBC’s offices to Savoy Hill, a Hampshire 
wireless dealer and cinema owner ran some wires from 
the receiver that he had built for himself and his 
family to several loudspeakers in the homes of his 
friends nearby in Hythe. For this service, he charged 
each person 1s. 6d. a week. That was the beginning of 
wire, or relay, broadcasting as a commercial activity in 
Britain. Thirty years have now passed by ; not all of 
them have been easy ones, by any means, for 
this struggling industry. But relay networks have 
been slowly pushed across a good two-fifths of the 
country. With a capital that now amounts to at least 
{20 million, the relay industry today operates in more 
than 400 towns and cities, piping British and continental 
programmes, including BBC television, to over a million 
homes, pubs, hospitals, hotels, and factories. 

This is still a relatively small industry ; only one out 
of ten listeners and only one out of a thousand viewers 
who have taken out a Post Office receiving licence are 
connected to a relay network. And it is still an industry 
populated mainly by small firms, each operating in its 
own small locality with perhaps a few hundred, certainly 
not more than two or three thousand, subscribers apiece. 
There are about 250 separate firms, of whom the Redif- 
fusion group, British Relay Wireless, the Swindon 
group and Telefusion, are the largest, sharing just over 
half of the market between them ; the first two are 
public companies, 

It seems a little strange that a method of distributing 
broad ists that harks back to the “ electrophone ” of 
‘ixty years ago, whereby each receiver was tethered to 
the transmitter by wire, should have been able to grow 
and flourish while wireless technique improved. Relay 
broadc asting found its best markets, however, in the 
fringe areas where reception was bad or where electricity 


had yet to be installed ; among those who found it easier 
to pay a weekly sum than to put down the whole cost 
of a radio set at once ; and also among those who pre- 
ferred to leave to someone else the job of fiddling around 
with their set whenever it went wrong. But some of 
these advantages carry less weight today, and sales 
tactics have accordingly been modified. Certainly the 
weekly subscription is cheap—even now it is on the 
average no more than a few pence above the original 
charge made three decades ago—but radio sets have 
become progressively less expensive to buy, and easy 
methods of payment, by hire purchase or even by rental 
systems—now strong competitors for the relay industry 
—have become more popular. Only a few areas are still 
without electricity supply, and the fringe areas where 
BBC programmes have been difficult to hear are steadily 
shrinking. 

Does this mean that sound relay will be squeezed 
out ? Probably not. Natural inertia among existing 
subscribers, who are content with the service they are 
getting, may keep all but a small minority in relay 
systems. Relay companies can still exploit the freedom 
from electrical interference that their system offers. And 
substantial efforts have been made to widen the range 
of programmes simultaneously relayed over their net- 
works, which was for a time one of the principal draw- 
backs. Since the war many firms have developed plans 
to rewire the major part of their networks so as to pro- 
vide up to three, or even four, programmes. Of these, at 
least two must be BBC programmes, under the terms 
of their current licences from the Post Office ; one other 
channel usually provides a selection of Continental pro- 
grammes arranged so that at most times during the day 
subscribers, particularly those in factories, hospitals, 
and cafes, can tune in to light music. An improved 
choice of programmes, the absence of “ crackling ” and 
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‘ distortion,” and prompt service when things go wrong, 
are still weapons in the sales armoury of relay firms. 

Relay broadcasting might have become an even 
larger industry had not certain restrictions been 
imposed upon it. The power of local authorities 
to allow or to ban a relay company in_ their 
own areas has closed to the industry a good half 
of the places where a network could be installed and 
operated economically. In 1949, at the time of the 
Beveridge Committee on broadcasting, only about 17 
million people, out of 47 million, lived in towns and 
cities served by relay ; in many of the remaining centres, 
including Birmingham, Glasgow, and Manchester, 
local councils had withheld their consent. Relay can be 
operated most economically in small areas with dense 
population. 

At several times in its history the relay industry has 
been on the brink of nationalisation. The uncertainty 
from this and the onerous terms of relay licences has 
always made it difficult for the industry to attract much 
outside capital. Relay firms have been forced to develop 
largely out of their own fat—which at times has been 
quite substantial. The war, especially, gave an impetus 
to relay ; networks spread very thickly in areas where 
they were already established. 

Nevertheless most firms have not had as much capital 
as they could profitably use; and the industry has 
not been without its share of business casualties. 
The arrival of television is likely to accelerate this weed- 
ing out process. The larger firms, and those with more 
energy and initiative, will probably get larger still as 
only they will be in a position to command the money, 
brains, and technique to exploit the new and possibly 
wide field that relayed television may offer. 


* 


For a long time television relay was held up: by 
immense problems of technique and cost. The first Post 
Office licence granted to a relay operator for a wired 
television network was issued as recently as November, 
1950. The difficulties are still considerable and much 
has yet to be learnt. Several methods are being used, 
even by the same firm. Although no aerial is needed, 
the sets installed in subscribers’ homes are not very 
different from ordinary ones, bought in the normal way. 
The room for saving in initial outlay is thus not nearly 
so great as with the simple loudspeaker terminal unit 
used in sound relay. Attempts to produce a modified 
set have not so far met with much success ; a power 
unit is still necessary, with valves and a cathode ray 
tube. Dispensing with the costly aerials offers some 
saving at least, Some relay firms, indeed, are supplying 
communal aerials for blocks of flats where tenants have 
their own receivers. If the industry is to take full 
advantage of television, in densely populated towns as 
well as in areas of poor reception where the relay system 
offers some improvement, it must press on with its 
efforts to develop a system of distribution analogous to 
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the simplified system it uses to relay sound program: 
But this will be only one of the hurdles that oper. 
will have to cross, By this time next year comme 
television may be on the air; by 1957 or 1958, 
BBC hopes to start its own second service ; and a 
years later television programmes may be produced 
colour. At this stage it appears doubtful whether co! 
programmes will be received on black and white scre 


WHAT THE SERVICES COST 
Charges vary from company to company and from ares 
area, but these are some examples of the cost to subscrib: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY CHARGE DURING FIRST SIX YEARS 
(inc. installation fee and P.O. receiving licence) 
FIRMS SOUND RADIO TELEVISION 

(standard (12” table 
loudspeaker) set) 
se s. d. 
21 9 2 
(3 w/bands) (excl. aerial) 


Rental : 
Radio Rentals..... 


Relay : 

Rediffusion Group... 2 10} 
(4 progs.) 
British Relay Wireless 2 10} 


lll 


*9 11} 

(inc. 4 prog. radio rela 
12 3 

(inc. 3 prog. radio rela 


Telefusion 


(3 progs.) 


*British Relay Wireless also rents 12” TV sets to the su! 
scribers to its radio relay service in areas as yet not served | 
TV relay; the inclusive weekly charge averages (over six 
years) ljs. 5jd. 


If compatibility is not attempted, there may well b: 
four, or even more, separate television programme: 
available by 1960, with the possible addition of one o: 
more others that would bring the pick of Continent: 
programmes to this country. Adapting equipment | 
carry and receive these extra programmes will be a | 
and expensive task for the relay business as well as {or 
its competitors, the rental companies, and for those 
who have bought their own sets. Some relay companics 
may gain by confining most of their adjustments to the 
master receiver at the local exchange, installing simp'< 
selector switches in each domestic set. A few firms 
have already laid cable to their subscribers able « 
carry several programmes at once, and relay sets tha! 
can receive two programmes have also been installed. 
But the problem of variable frequencies still calls for 
considerable ingenuity on the part of the relay industry. 
Given time, money, and the right amount of talen., 
the industry believes it can overcome all these difficu'- 
ties, and some more in it foresee a vast new field open: 
up for relay. Wired television will be able to offer +: 
many programmes as the viewer is likely © 
be able to get on the set he buys himself 
thus avoiding one of the principal drawbacks encou' 
tered with sound relay. The quality of reception shou. 
be higher ; the bogey of local interference will '- 
absent ; and to improve general reception the mas\." 
aerial and receiver can be sited at the best point in ‘'- 
neighbourhood. 
But the relay service will still be more expens'\- 
than that offered by rental firms, and it is bound © 
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remain so, however much the unit cost of the relay 
network is reduced by cheaper methods and a more 
economic load. To the viewing public the choice will 
gill be whether it is worthwhile paying the small 
premium ‘or the better reception that relay can offer. 
Roth relay and rental services appeal to the viewer who 
bas had |: pay heavy bills for replacement and repair— 


an i,€1 


-xpenditure that is often appreciably under- 
im: y new television owners. 

Ret certainly a more profitable and less trouble- 

| ss ; less can go wrong, no operating licences 

taken out, nor has the approval of each local 

yuth be sought, rating assessments are straight- 

forward and not levied on profits as is the experience of 

relay { and no sticky problem of wayleaves arises. 

Capit eds are lower, and a profit is usually earned 

ly. More than one relay company has found 

run a rental business too, and in the samie area 

It activities, 

This competition is healthy. Both within the indus- 
ry and among the local authorities there has been 
some understandable reluctance to see more than one 

la pany operating in the same area. In the larger 
citie re is room for more than one firm ; but else- 
where direct rivalry between relay companies is now 


rare. Fierce competition prevails, however, between 
the relay operators and the rental and retail suppliers. 
So far there has been room for both to expand, as well 
as hire purchase and ordinary cash sales. The question 
to whicl. everyone in the radio industry would dearly 
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like to know the answer is how much longer new and 
replacement sales of radio as well as television sets will 
continue to increase and allow simultaneous’ expansion 
in relay, rental, and ordinary retail activities to go on. 


Building on Liquidity 


M' \T building societies close their accounts on 
‘YA December 31st ; it will not be until next spring 


that full tale of 1954’s achievements can be told. 
But i, seems certain that all the records have been 
smashed. The accounts of the two big societies that 


close their financial years on September 30th, the Wool- 
wich Equitable and the Leeds Permanent, the buoyant 
speeches that fall from thé lips of many building society 
chairmen, and the determined race between the Wool- 
wich Equitable and the Co-operative Permanent 
societies to be the third British society to reach {100 
million of net assets, all point in the same direction. 
_ Moreover, all the evidence points to the year’s growth 
having been achieved mainly out of the societies’ 
ordinary bread and butter business—lending for owner 
occupation without. special assistance. Figures are 
lkely soon to be issued showing the extent to which 
Mr Macmillan’s scheme for loans of up to 90 or even 
95 per cent of the valuation of small houses is being 
used. In this scheme the building society, the local 
authority and the central government share the risk ; 
about half the local authorities are working the scheme, 
hot without some misunderstandings with the societies, 
Dut the impression im the movement is that so far it 
has had little influence on the volume of business. 
Money from investors has, indeed, been flowing in 
Bencrously, and the demand for mortgages has been 


even more buoyant ; some societies have had to ration 
would-be borrowers and there is little doubt that the 
local authorities have financed an increased overflow 
under the Small Dwellings and Housing acts. If the 
housing drive is near its peak, if building society 
resources, growing never so rapidly, are stretched to the 
full, it may be no bad result that public finance should 
temporarily absorb the surplus at the peak and so 
temper the decline that must follow. 

Whether the great expansion of building society 
assets is a good thing in itself is another matter, At 
least it has brought two big problems—the problem 
of reserves and the problem of liquidity. There is no 
short cut to the building of an adequate reserve in a 
building society. Working.on the margin between the 
usual net 24 per cent paid on shares and the gross 44 per 
cent charged by most societies on mortgage advances, 
societies can build reserves only gradually out of the 
small residue left to them after meeting tax and opera- 
ting costs. In the terms of an ordinary business, rather 
than of a mutual society, reserves can be found only 
from net profits plus the occasional surplus on the 
realisation of an investment. The Building Societies 
Association has long considered a reserve of § per cent 
of total assets desirable, but a long and blameless life 
in which a few thousand pounds can be put aside year 
by year is the only road to reaching that figure. 
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It is obvious that when a building society’s whole 
balance sheet is growing fast, reserves cannot maintain 
a given ratio to other assets and liabilities, even though 
in actual amount they may have increased. This year, 
the Leeds Permanent with a reserve ratio of 5.88 per 
cent of total assets, together with the Halifax, will be 
among a minority of societies that has been able to keep 
the 5 per cent flag flying. The Woolwich society shows 
only 4.33 per cent reserve ratio. It is only fair to 
add that this year most societies will have an additional 
implied reserve—a surplus of the market value of their 
gilt-edged securities over book value. But since the 
societies do not normally write their gilt-edged holdings 
up and down, that hidden reserve might one day easily 
run off, and then the adequacy of the reserve would 
be vital. The Building Societies Association is under- 
stood to have had the problem under consideration and 
to have decided neither to abandon the § per cent 
target nor express its regret that a large number of its 
members will this year be unable to achieve it—a deci- 
sion that makes up in diplomacy what it lacks in logic. 

It is just possible for a purist to argue that societies 
should restrict their growth—refuse both share sub- 
scriptions and mortgages and to hold their size back to 
the measure of their reserves. But that is hardly 
reasonable at the peak of a housing drive unless it could 
be proved that the figure of § per cent and no other 
is correct. A strong reserve is needed to meet possible 
losses arising from the sale of gilt-edged securities and 
possible losses on the mortgage assets in excess of 
normal experience. But its optimum size must be a 
matter of judgment and opinion. 


* 


Liquidity is a simpler problem. Responsible socie- 
ties recognise that they ought not to lend out on 
mortgage all the money they receive from shareholders 
and depositors: a proportion ought to be held in gilt- 
edged securities and local authority loans—preferably 
fairly short-dated stocks—as security particularly for 


the depositors. The societies are borrowing short 
money and lending long money ; indeed the present 
tendency of mortgage agreements is to grow still longer 
while depositors’ money tends to include a proportion 
of company funds seeking a temporary home. On that 
view it is the duty of the societies to keep the volume of 
mortgage lending within safe limits, even if that inciden- 
tally means less opportunity of earning a maximum 
return and building a maximum reserve. The extent 
to which they ought to do so is a matter again of 
opinion. The Building Societies Association will on 
January rst alter its rule on the minimum liquidity 
ratio from § per cent to 74 per cent—which is cer- 
tainly a move in the right direction ; but the strong 
societies like to keep between 10 per cent and 20 per 
cent liquid. It is reasonable also to suggest that the 
liquidity ratio ought to bear some relation to the amount 
that is accepted from business houses by way of tem- 
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porary deposit of their surpluses, since these funds are 
likely to be more volatile than personal deposits. 

So far as figures go, they do not suggest that liquidity 
has this year suffered or that lending has been irrespon- 
sible. The Woolwich society recently disclosed a 
slightly embarrassing degree of liquidity of just over 
174 per cent compared with 154 per cent a year ayo. 
Leeds Permanent shows a liquidity of 17.2 per cent 
compared with 16.6 per cent. The increased liquidity 
of some societies may spring from an unexpected cause. 
The decision of the Halifax society to cut its mortgage 
rate to 4 per cent and leave its share interest at 2} per 
cent net has made other societies rather more attrac- 
tive to share investors. So far the Halifax must have 
been disappointed in the results, and it may turn out 
that its liquidity ratio this year is not very different 
from that of the Woolwich Equitable. The Halifax 
has recruited two important supporters—the ex- 
Minister of Housing and the ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Unfortunately neither Mr Macmillan nor 
Mr Gaitskell controls a building society and within the 
movement big brother Halifax stands alone. It now 
finds itself inundated with demands for mortgages at 
favourable rates, but in terms of new money-its growth 


has been moderate, and severe rationing of mortgages 
has been needed. 


* 


Today there is again a sharp division of opinion in 
the building society movement. On the one hand, 
there is the expansionist view, best expressed in Mr 
Gaitskell’s able address to the Metropolitan Building 
Societies in October. He held that if the societies as 
a whole cut their share interest their supply of money 
might not be much affected, but that in any event 
societies need not rely wholly on shareholders’ and 
depositors’ money. Like other financial institutions 
they might occasionally borrow from other institutions. 
He frankly advised the societies to revise their views 
on reserves and liquidity on the remarkable pretext that 
no government could allow the banks, the insurance 
companies, or the building societies to fail their clients. 

To most building society men this view, carefully 


‘reasoned though it was, must be as abhorrent as it 


would be to the banks and the insurance companies to 
suggest that they might pursue the road to insolvency 
trusting that the Government dare not let them fail. 
It may be true, but it is no basis for the regular conduct 
of business. And the very society that has cut the 
mortgage rate, and whose liquidity ratio may suffer in 
consequence, is the strongest opponent of using more 
institutional money (which by definition must be short 
term money) for its mortgages. Most responsible 
building society men agree that expansion is not an end 
in itself ; that it has been a little too zealously pursued 
in the past ; and that both the liquidity ratio and the 
kind of money that is accepted must be carefully 
watched. : 
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Business Notes 


Britain and the Community 


rom the Continent, the British coal and steel industries 
F since the war may have appeared as two formidable, 
and selfish, examples of State planning—both nationalist, 


though only one remaining nationalised. Both have fixed 
their home prices centrally, lower than the Continent has 
been able to match, hence conspiring (the indictment has 
sometimes run) to boost exports of British manufactured 


goods at the expense of their own overseas customers, 
to whom they charged export premiums. Both have 
looked to the Continent to balance their own sup- 
plies—by the occasional cut in British coal exports, 
or the sudden buying of particular kinds of steel. 
Each has received a considerable amount of State backing 
for large-scale programmes of capital investment; and 
neither has been prepared to take great heed of the various 
well-meaning analyses of the European coal and steel 
situation that have been prepared, during these years, by 
the alphabetical councils of Western Europe. Such an 
opprobrious lumping of the two together, one might say 
and both industries certainly would say), has gone far 
enough ; but it is sometimes worth considering how these 
things look a Channel away. 

The latest and greatest of these alphabetical councils, the 
Coal-Steel Community, has this week signed an agree- 
ment with Britain that pin these two industries down to 
a rather more positive form of co-operation with their 
European counterparts than they have been brought to 
accept before. It is true that the wide range of matters of 
common concern upon which Britain and the High 
Authority, in a common council, are pledged to “ continuous 
consultation,” and over which a British Minister might be 
asked to negotiate with the ministers of member countries, 
do not differ much from what the British industries have 
discussed since the war in the special committees of ECE 
and OEEC. But two clauses in the association are positive 
and new ; the agreement not to increase restrictions on trade 
in coal and steel between Britain and the Community 
without consultation (which has an escape clause only if prior 
consultation is “ impracticable ”’) ; and the commitment, over 
a period, to discuss the reduction or elimination of existing 
trade restrictions between the two. It is early to assess the 
significance of these two commitments ; but they might in 
the long run put more meaning than at first appears into the 
remainder of the “ association.” 


Tariffs and Steel Prices 


= formal level of tariffs on steel imported into Britain 
A is generally higher than those charged by countries 
in the European Coal-Steel Community; it varies for 


different products between about 20 and 25 per cent, against 
a Community level of tariffs, now being “ harmonised” of 
roughly 10-15 per cent. But Britain’s home steel prices are 
now comfortably lower than those on the Continent ; and 
recently, whenever there has been any considerable demand 
for imports at higher foreign prices, tariffs on the products 
most concerned have been suspended. Almost all tariffs 
were lifted for the heavy import programme of 1952-53, 
and again this year, as large imports of sheet and later 
tinplate have become necessary, the tariffs have been sus- 
pended on most flat products. Until this year, few British 
consumers have wanted to buy abroad themselves when 
the steel industry would buy the expensive foreign steel 
for them and sell it at lower British prices. This year, 
some of them have been paying the premium to get foreign 
steel, though the steel industry has borne the cost of duty 
in a few cases where this was not suspended. 

In agreeing not to increase restrictions on trade without 
consultation, and to discuss the reduction of existing trade 
barriers, with the Community, this country’s steel industry 
can bid from a position of far greater strength than in the 
thirties. Its scrap and coal are still cheap, but even apart 
from these its costs are probably lower. It would still 
be vulnerable, obviously, to dumping by countries such 
as Belgium at prices below their domestic levels during a 
recession in demand for steel. Whether or not the High 
Authority at Luxemburg has yet decided how much autho- 
rity it should exert in that sphere, negotiations about 
lowering tariffs on British steel would not go far without 
assurances about non-discrimination in such circumstances. 

British pricing policy in steel since the war, under central 
control, has deliberately sought stability (it may be noted 
in passing that American steel prices, in so-called free 
competition, have displayed the same characteristic). Conti- 
nental’ producers, or some of them, have a tradition of 
flexible prices attuned to short-term fluctuations in demand. 
The Community’s own pricing policy for the long term 
has hardly yet emerged, though some of its internal co- 
ordination will have had the effect in damping down price 
fluctuations. Whether trade barriers can be reduced or 
eliminated between industries following such varying 
policies, without one in the long run approaching more to 
the other, remains to be seen. 


The Drift to Dearer Money 


HE edging up of short money rates has continued this 
week, and until Wednesday, when the threat of a rail 
stoppage in the new year suddenly loomed large, it was 
quite the most important single influence upon gilt-edged 
stocks and blue chip industrials. These latter, as measured 
by the Financial Times index, had jumped to a new peak 
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of 182.7 last Friday, but have since slipped back in sym- 
pathy with gilt-edged. Last week’s flutter in the short loan 
market, when one of the big banks sought to raise its charge 
to the discount market for money regarded as “ regular ” 
money, subsided as expected: the clearing banks seem to be 
agreed that, if and when any major change is to be-made 
in the pattern of rates, it will be made by a simultaneous 
move. But although this gave the discount market a 
reprieve, it decided to cut still further its bid for Treasury 
bills at the week’s tender, by 3d. to £99 11s. per cent. This 
was the third successive cut, and had the effect of raising 
the average discount rate at which the bills were allotted 
to {1 1§s. 10.51d. per cent—a rise of about 1's per cent on 
the week and one of nearly #2 per cent since mid-Novembef. 

The general motives behind this further move were the 
same as those that prompted the earlier ones—except that 
the belief that the drift is towards dearer money is streng- 
thening, and this has given added force to the seasonal 
factor. This latest strengthening certainly owes a good 
deal to the parallel trend of the New York market, in which 
the Treasury bill rate last week jumped from 1.087 to 
1.247 per cent, and this week rose further to 1.333 per cent. 
It is now at its highest since last January, at precisely twice 
the nadir reached in June. Although the London market 
no longer fears that a rise in the Bank of England rediscount 
rate is imminent, it believes that the general pressures are 
mounting to an extent that may dictate a rise within the 
next few months. This belief has pushed the gilt-edged 
market down day by day. Its resistance has been weakened, 
however, by the seasonal factor, and some relief may be 
felt when that factor reverses itseli—tax pressures permit- 
ting. 


Britain Repays 


HE central gold and dollar reserves will this month be 

burdened by the usual annual instalments from 
Britain on the United States and Canadian loans of 1946, 
payment of which will take place on the last day of the year. 
The agreements with both the United States and Canada 
provided for repayment of the loans—amounting to $3,750 
million and $1,185 million respectively—in fifty annual 
instalments, starting from end-1951, with interest at the 
rate of 2 per cent. The payment next week will thus be 
the fourth in succession, and will comprise $119.3 million 
on the American loan and $37.7 million on the Canadian. In 
both cases over 60 per cent of the payment will be for 
interest. 

Two other dollar repayments are due to be made on 
December 31st—an annual payment of $18.5 million under 
the lend-lease settlement, and $4 million of interest on the 
small portion of aid received under the European Recovery 
Programme that took the form of aloan. When account has 
been taken of the payment on December ist of $7.5 muilion 
to Canada as the quarterly instalment on the loan of 1942, 
the grand total of the month’s special dollar outgoings comes 
tv $187 million. Britain’s record of debt repayment in 1954 
has been an impressive one. It will be recalled that in July 
$99 million was repaid in connection with the funding of 
Britain’s overdraft with the European Payments Union, and 
in August $112 million was expended in dollars to 
repurchase sterling from the International Monetary Fund. 
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South Africa’s Gold 


HE arrangements for disposing of South Africa’s ¢ 
will undergo a change with the turn of the year. | 

present agreement, dating from 1949, includes a guaran: 
by South Africa to sell a minimum of £50 million of go! 
year to the United Kingdom. Before the London Bu!): 
Market was reopened this year, the guarantee was im, 
mented by direct sales to the Bank of England as agen : 
the Exchange Equalisation Account. Since the reopening 
the gold market South African gold sold in the market |: 
also qualified for the guarantee. Throughout the period 
the present arrangement South Africa has, in fact, sold 
London through one channel or the other appreciably m 
than the guaranteed minimum. These arrangements \ 
made in 1949 when the British gold and dollar reserve \ 
under serious pressure and reflected the fine spirit of « 
operation that South Africa always shows in an emergen 
But they were always regarded as temporary arrangemen 
They would have lapsed at the end of this year whether 
not Mr Strijdom had succeeded Dr Malan as Prime Minis: 
From the beginning of 1955 it is understood that « 
guarantee will disappear, South Africa regaining comp!: 
freedom to sell as it pleases. Probably it will still be c 
venient to sell the bulk in London. The very fact that Sou: 
Africa has sold through London larger amounts of gold th 
the stipulated minimum suggests that the London marke: 
has proved the most remunerative bulk outlet for the outpu: 
of the Rand. 

There are no political implications in this change, but 
has an important foreign exchange facet. In the recent pas: 
South Africa has been credited in registered sterling for a!! 
gold sold here in excess of its guaranteed minimum, an 
with this registered fully convertible sterling has met the 
whole of its hard currency expenditure without drawing 
the sterling area gold and dollar pool. Now that the 
guaranteed minimum disappears, South Africa will pre- 
sumably take the whole of the proceeds of its gold sales ‘0 
London in registered sterling, all of it freely convertib!: 
For some time past South Africa had been a member 
the sterling area on a special basis. Under the new arrang:- 
ments it will be more than ever the odd member of '- 
sterling club. It will retain the main hallmark, name'y, 
the absence of exchange control between South Africa «11 
the other scheduled territories ; but its dissociation from 
the sterling area dollar pool will become more complet: ; 
so will South Africa’s identification with the hard currency 
area. 


Bullion Market Developments 


HE London bullion market, where the supplies of g° - 

depend so much on the flow from South Africa, w 
naturally watch South Africa’s policy now most closely. 
the past few weeks the turnover in the market has be’ 
modest and prices have been aligned with the day to <'y 
fluctuations in the sterling-dollar exchange rate. The Mic.!'< 
East still shows a fair appetite for gold even though ‘- 
demand has been affected by recent political troubles ‘9 
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Goa, the Portuguese colony in India. Goa used to be a 
favourite port of entry for smuggled gold which made its 
way into India. With the tightening in military and admin- 
istrative supervision of the frontier, the traffic has been 
reduced (9 a trickle, Although other points of entry can 
ysually be found, the closing of this favourite bolt-hole has 
had some effect on the gold traffic between India and the 
Middle East. 

It is now many weeks vince the supply of gold in London 
was fed from Russian sources. It is, however, the prevailing 
impression that the sterling balances in Russian and other 


Communist bloc accounts are again reaching a poverty level 
and will soon have to be supplemented by sales of bullion. 
Sales of silver are unlikely in the near future because most 
of this commodity comes by sea and any likely consignments 


are held back by ice in the Baltic. Were it not for this 
fact some Russian silver would probably have been sold 


to replenish sterling balances and as a result of the fall in 
the rate for transferable sterling. With the present discount 
on transferable sterling at nearly 3 per cent, the Russians, 
if they follow precedent, will sell silver on the Continent 
against transferable sterling and so get a slightly higher 
price than they could from direct sales in London. To 
the Russians it is the sterling price that matters. Trans- 
ferable sterling will serve as well as official sterling to 


finance their purchases in the sterling area and in other 
transferable account countries: there is no call for them 
to exchange their sterling into dollars. Their need. to 
enish sterling balances has also been evident recently in 
some sales of platinum. These are often conducted as 
barter transactions, and the buyers of Russian piatinum 
in afford to pay above the world market price since they 
compensate themselves by charging equally high prices for 
they sell to Russia. 


lerms of Trade—1954 and After 


T year Britain has enjoyed stable terms of trade. The 
tio of the import to the export price index dropped 
west—and therefore most favourable—level im 
March, at 97 (19§3 = 100). The following month it rose 
te id since then it has moved only between 99 and 101, 
i latterly the trend has been slightly against this 
cour For the first eleven months of the year the average 
I is precisely the average for 1953. The fluctuations 
‘en caused mainly by changes in the import price 
index. as they were last month. In November the terms 
ol trale moved adversely by one point to 101 ; export prices 
inchanged at 99 for the third month in succession, 
index of import prices rose by one point to 100. 
: That was the first change in import prices since 
june, and it reflected a rise of one point in the separate 
indices for all groups of imports except basic materials, 
which fell by one point. As import prices are calculated 
na cif basis, higher freight rates probably played some 
Part in the rise, but in the food, beverages and tobacco 
group it was also due to higher prices of tea, coffee and 
cocoa. The steep rise im the prices of those commodities 
has been almost wholly responsible for the steady rise in 
the food index from 99 in March to 104 in November, and 





it has more than offset the fall in prices of some foods, 
particularly wheat. The indices of the other groups of 
imports—basic materials, fuels and man 

have shown little change. Prices of basic materials have on 
the average been slightly lower this year than last ; but 
prices of imported fuels have been 7 per cent lower, and 
prices of manufactured goods 6 per cent lower. Fuels 
and manufactured goods, however, together account 
for rather less than one-third of Britain’s total imports, 
whereas the food group accounts for over one-third of total 
imports, and basic materials for about one-third. 

Except for two months, the prices of British exports have 
remained at 99 this year, and for manufactured goods, which 
account for four-fifths of total exports, the average price has 
been about one per cent less than in 1953, largely owing to 
the fall in prices of metals. - The index for engineering 
products, the largest single group, has not changed signifi- 
cantly for two years. Prices of textiles have been about 
2 per cent higher, on average, this year, though recently that 
index has fallen by three points to 100. 

The recent slight adverse movement in Britain’s terms 
of trade may continue, for the recovery in American indus- 
trial production should st:engthen commodity prices. But 
if the international political scene remains calm, the adverse 
movement is unlikely to go far. Nor is a slight adverse tilt 
to the terms of trade an unmixed evil, for it would benefit 
some of Britain’s best customers. 


Atomic Heraldry 


HE coat of arms designed by the Richmond Herald for 
the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority is 
such an ingenious blend of chivalry and nuclear physics 
that it would be a pity to let it pass without comment. 
Richmond Herald must by now have an uncommonly firm 
grasp of the rudiments of atomic physics for a member 
of his calling, and it needs some knowledge of physics to 
interpret his design. The destructive power of the atom 
is not directly illustrated, but rather hinted at by the 
presence of two ferocious and fabulous pantheons, firmly 
chained, which support the shield. They have each fifteen 
stars, and the number of the points on the stars add up to 
92, the atomic number of uranium in the periodic table. 

The shield itself is divided into three, the centre section 
being what the heralds know as a “ pile” and the pun has 
been left to speak for itself. Limes running across the 
“ nile” represent power, or, in this case, electricity. The 
side segments are black with silver spots representing 
uranium rods in a graphite pile. Above the shield is the 
helmet common to corporation arms, and above that a sun, 
symbol of the atom’s bright hopes, containing the robin that 
was part of the crest of Lord Rutherford, who first split 
the atom. 

The Authority’s motto, Maxima e Minimis, is a witty 
commentary on the extraordinary processes of atomic fission 
and fusion ; it could also stand for the emergence of the 
Authority from the anonymity of a cell in a government 
hive into an independent enterprise, its corporate identity 
established beyond doubt by the grant of. its own coat 
of arms. 
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Television Timetable 


HE four programme contractors of the Independent 

Television Authority have had their draft contracts 
for about two weeks, and there has been no indication 
yet whether the terms will prove acceptable to them. The 
most important single provision is the rent to be paid for 
use of the ITA transmitters in London, Birmingham and 
Manchester. The Authority is aiming for a rent in the 
order of £1,500,000 a year, or slightly less, from the net- 
work as a whole, divided between the three transmitters 
on a population basis. The rent of the Birmingham trans- 
mitter will be approximately half that charged for either 
London or Manchester, both of which can reach roughly 
the same number of people. 

The contractors have had a fairly shrewd idea of these 
rental figures for some time, but it remains to be seen 
whether they will be prepared to agree to clauses providing 
for revision—presumably in an upward direction—when 
the services are fully established. There seems also to be 
still some uncertainty about whether all four contractors 
can raise the capital that the ITA requires them to possess. 
This figure has come down from early estimates of £4 
million per contractor to a figure of about {£1.25 million 
and so far the contractors have preferred to raise this money 
privately rather than in the City. If the ITA’s timetable 
is to be fulfilled, and the first commercial transmissions 
are to begin in the autumn, the contracts must be signed 
by the end of January. This does not provide much margin 
for legal negotiations; but the bark of these contracts, 
containing as they do all the provisions of the Television 
Act, may be worse than their bite. 


British Petroleum’s Debut 


HOSTS must have walked the corridors of Britannic 
House at midnight on Thursday, December 16th. 
That was the moment of truth when Anglo-Iranian ceased 
to be, and British Petroleum Company, Limited, took its 
place—an act of straightforward realism by which the parent 
adopts the name of its children and matches its BP trade 
mark. On Monday last, BP shares were quoted in their 
new form, after giving effect to the four for one scrip issue. 
The old shares had closed at around 184 before the week- 
end, and in their reconstituted form they enjoyed an active 
market around 75s. for the “old” and around 76s. 104d. 
for the “new.” These prices were not fully held on Tues- 
day, when they eased to 74s. for the “ old ” and to 75s. 3d. 
for the “ new.” 

Calculations of what is in store for shareholders have 
been assisted, but only up to a point, by Sir William Fraser’s 
statement at last week’s extraordinary general meeting. The 
balance sheet adjustments, to mark the settlement with Iran 
can be made, it is expected, without any call on the general 
reserve. The payments from Iran and from the other 
members of the consortium will be utilised for the develop- 
ment of the business ; “ together with depreciation provi- 
sions, they should go far towards meeting our future capital 
requirements.” During the coming years, capital expendi- 
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ture is likely to be on a smaller scale, for current pro. 
grammes are nearing completion, and a larger distributing 
of available profits should be possible in future. Profits 
indeed, will depend on conditions in the oil industry. anj 
for 1954 they are not expected to differ greatly from thos. 
of 1953 ; sales have increased but margins are lower. 

These are familiar expectations, but they are still not 
very precise. Evidently the present level of the shares con. 
templates a dividend basis of 16 per cent at least on the new 
ordinary capital ; so far as prospective earnings are con- 
cerned; such a rate of distribution should present no :1- 
culty. 


Road Haulage Policy 


PAPER* that Mr Quick Smith, a member of the Board 
A of Management of British Road Services, read to the 
Institute of Transport last week may offer the Government 
a way out of the difficulty it is still meeting in selling 
nationalised road haulage units to private firms. Mr Quick 
Smith is an unrepentant believer in the argument that co- 
ordination of transport can be achieved most practicably, 
not by competition, but by integration under a common 
ownership. However, he sees some merit in the 1953 Act, 
if the failure of buyers to come forward for the larger units 
that are shortly to be offered forces the Government to call 
a halt to the disposals, leaving BRS with the bulk of its long 
distance fleet. 

The smaller hauliers working on the fringe of the BRS 
regular and trunk services would provide some element of 
external competition ; though the nationalised fleet might 
need some protection, Mr Quick Smith argues, to prevent 
the cream of its traffic being skimmed off by “ on demand ” 
operators, particularly if the industry becomes less pros- 
perous than it is now. ‘The “C” licence vehicles that are 
used by traders to move their own goods and number nearly 
900,000 now would be an additional spur to the national- 
ised system. This would still have a substantial road ficet 
with which it could continue to develop the possibilitics 
of direct co-ordination between road and rail and the 
advantages of operating on a large scale. Expenditure on 
technical and operational research to increase lorry payload 
and performance, to work out more economical methods of 
handling goods, and to improve traffic control, as well as on 
the long-term training of staff, has helped BRS, it believes, 
to raise its surplus to nearly {£9 million last year 
and to record, it appears, almost as good results this year 
despite the disposals ; it believes these overheads, on which 
many private hauliers may spend nothing, bring it valuable 
returns. 

Mr Quick Smith put this forward as a suggestion of what 
ought to be done ; it might have been made as a guess of 
what the Government may have to do before very long. 
Reports from the disposals Board can be interpreted ‘0 
suggest that the sales will soon grind to a standstill, apart 
from a possible trickle of lorries in penny packets for 4 
number of years ; and a growing body of opinion amongst 
users and even among private hauliers is reluctantly coming 
round to the same view. 

*“ Road Haulage—A Re-appraisal” by G. W. Quick Smith, 


the Tenth Henry Spurrier Memorial Lecture ‘of the Institute of 
Transport. 





WORKERSIN THE TEAM Number gina series 


L.. oRAM has the eyes of a hawk and the firmness of a ser- 
geant-major. He is a checker. Many millions of tons of materials 
and quantities of valuable stores have come under his inspection 
since he joined the Company fifteen years ago. 

He checks every delivery to his site for quantity and quality, 
and sees that it is unloaded at the right place. He keeps deliveries 
flowing in at the rate required for the job — often thousands of 
tons a day, with lorries passing over the weighbridge at a rate 
of one every 23 seconds. Long practice has taught him to judge 
at the same time whether aggregates are correctly graded, sand 
clean and sharp. If in doubt, he will call on the site laboratory 
for scientific tests. Every single item is checked and carefully com- 
pared with specification. His signature on a delivery note means 
that the goods are, without question, up to standard. 

Doc is one of a big team of checkers — men of quick observa- 
tion, experience and integrity — who control deliveries to sites. 
They are the eyes and ears of a system evolved by the Company 
to ensure that all its clients receive true value in everything that 
goes into the work. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 
Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 


GREAT BRITAIN, CANADA 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, RHODESIA 
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Chemicals for Industry 


ALUM ACTIVATED ALUMINAS 
ALUMINIUM SULPHATE CATALYSTS 

PRECIPITATED ALUMINAS — TITANIUM TETRACHLORIDE 
AMORPHOUS SILICA BUTYL TITANATE 


Details of the. properties and applications of 

these and other Spence products may be 

obtained on request from the Technical 
Service Department 


PETER SPENCE 


& Sons Limited 


WIDWES, LANCS. alse at LONDON and BRISTOL 





Defence Bond Buying 


ow that the seasonal- withdrawal of national savings 
N is beginning it is appropriate to look at the measure 
of success that has attended the autumn selling campaign 
of the National Savings Movement. Certainly “ national 
savings ” as a whole—that small secter of total savings com- 
prising savings certificates, defence bonds and the change 
in the deposits in the savings banks—has been doing much 
better this year. Including accrued interest and defence 
bonds repaid on maturity the result of the first 37 weeks of 
the financial year has been a net addition to savings of 
{59.4 million (or £1.6 million a week) compared with a net 
encashment of savings of £41.7 million ({1.1 million a 
week) in the same months of 1953. Certainly also the first 
fruits of the new policy of raising the maximum holding 
of the current issue of 34 per cent defence bonds from 
£1,000 to £2,000 and of current savings certificates from 
700 units to 1,000 have been noticeable. In the six weeks 
since the beginning of November (when the new maximum 
holdings were introduced) the net addition to savings has 
been {29.0 million, equal to {5.0 million per week. 

The buying of defence bonds has been adduced in the 
gilt-edged market as one of the reasons for the recent 
sluggishness of that market. A stream of individuals and 
small companies making use of the right to buy an additional 
£1,000 of defence bonds is supposed to account for part of 
the selling of gilt edged stocks and for some diversion of 
funds that might otherwise have been invested through the 
market. As a major factor that argument is false. Over the 
whole six weeks since the beginning of November net 
sales of savings certificates have been {15.7 million and 
net sales of defence bonds {15.9 million. This has been an 
important factor in building up the good savings figures of 
recent weeks, but the amounts are small compared with 
the much heavier turnover of the gilt-edged market and 
there is no reason at all to suppose that the whole of the 
defence bond investment was made at the expense of other 
government securities. What the figures do underline is 
that the defence bonds with their 34 per cent interest, 
their 3 per cent tax free capital premium at the end of 
10 years (or I per cent at the end of 5 years) and the right 
to repayment at par at fairly short notice are a usefr! 
repository for fairly small sums of money likely to be needed 
later on. 


Hire Purchase Gaps 


HE Hire Purchase Trade Association’s meeting last 

week brought together representatives of the trades 
concerned—notably furniture, radio and the retail stores— 
to consider whether more comprehensive hire purchase 
statistics could be provided. No one pretends that this most 
desirable move will be easy ; the trade associations lack the 
power to insist on returns from their members, and the 
bodies and individuals that fimance hire purchase are 
numerous.. There is no prospect of a concise figure of 
numbers of contracts such as is regularly available for motors 
and a few other identifiable articles. The statistical gap is 
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nevertheless important, and it will be surprising if +). 
association does not decide to pursue its efforts further. 

From another aspect, too, hire purchase is in the new, 
The Governor of the Commercial Bank of Scotland, |.,-,j 
Rotherwick of Tylney last week gave a spirited defence «: 
the bank’s decision to go into hire purchase by buying :/\- 
whole issued capital of the Scottish Midland Guaran:- 
Trust. His thesis was that the role of the banks in financin. 
industry had changed to the bank’s disadvantage, that instc.. 
of lending direct to industry the banks were lendins 
indirectly via the new hire purchase finance institutions, 
“and the total remuneration for such lending has bees 
apportioned to the disadvantage of the banks.” The arg 
ment is simple and understandable ; it must indeed make : 
banker’s mouth water to see money that he has lent a: 
fraction over 4 per cent being re-lent by the hire purcha. 
finance house at a rate perhaps equivalent to 12 per cent pe: 
annum. If he happens to overlook tie fact that the hire 
purchase charge includes a substantial item for investigation 
and collection, the bait looks even more enticing. Yet Lord 
Rotherwick’s argument cannot be allowed to pass withou: 1 
questioning note. In effect, he says to his customer: “ You 
are making so much profit and paying me so little that I am 
coming into the business for myself.” Where does a banke: 
draw the line ? Does he cast envious eyes at the discoun 
market ? Or at the bank’s industrial customers? All thes 
use bank money, and make a profit out of it—and so muc 
the better for the bank’s security. 


Kaffir Christmas 


IVIDEND declarations have little effect on Kaffir prices 
for the monthly mining returns enable investors to 
discount the changes well in advance. That is not to deny 
that occasionally some of the June and December dividend 
take investors by surprise—as they did this December 
Investors then found that they had been too cautious, 
notably in their estimates of the payments from GedulJ 
and Springs and those from the uranium producers Stilfon- 
tein and Randfontein. These surprises added a few flecks 
of colour to the rather dreary tints of the Kaffir market but 
more recently interest has switched towards the OFS 
developers. 


HELP FOR BUSINESSMEN. 


Available by subscription : 

BUSINESS ABROAD—Three-monthly reports on 
business conditions in 70 countries. 

CAPITAL REPLACEMENT COSTS — Quarterly 
indices for nearly twenty major types of capital equipmen< 
issued regularly ; others on 

BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES—Weekly wholesale 
prices of over 300 commodities issued monthly. 

HARD FIBRES—A quarterly bulletin for the sis2/, 


-manila and allied industries. 


Further details from: 


The Economist. Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, London, $.W.1. 
WHitehall 1511, Extension 135. 
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The full list of dividends is reassuring. Of the 34 divi- 
dend payers listed in the accompanying table only one— 
the old mine, Sub Nigel—has cut its payment. Of the 
rest, 16 dividends have been increased, 16 left unchanged 
and one maiden dividend—that from Stilfontein—has been 
announced. Three uranium producers, Stilfontein, Rand- 
fontein and West Rand, have added lustre to that list, but 
it is the dividends from the older gold producers that 
are the most encouraging. Those dividends are in keeping 
with the greater buoyancy of gold profits. The producers 


KAFFIR DIVIDENDS 
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iding additional payments arising from property sales 
n: 6d. ; Simmer, 1}d.). 


h benefited from the increase in the sterling price of 
gold and from the recent growth in the number of African 
labourers. That growth has been an important factor im 
keeping costs down for the older low grade producers, 
while all the mimes have benefited generally from the 
flaticning out in the upward curve of total costs. 


[urner and Newall’s Purse Strings 


Pp ‘OF ITS of the asbestos giant, Turner and Newall, marked 


me this year. And they will probably continue to- 


Ma 


: time next year. The chairman, Mr W. W. F. 
Shepherd, suggests that results in the current financial year, 


* 


ending next September, “ should not vary very much from 
the net figures” now before shareholders. Those figures 
include a gross trading profit of {14.8 million and a net 
profit of £5.3 million. Mr Shepherd warns shareholders 
that the company cannot be expected “ continuously to be 
able to report increasing profits.” The group’s profits will 
depend upon its fortunes in the home market ; here demand 
remains strong. Abroad, however, it is still a buyer’s 
market. In 1953-54 the volume of business available to the 
group’s manufacturing subsidiaries in the United States, 
Canada and India went down, as did the trade of the mining 
companies in Africa and Canada.~ But the directors believe 
that the fall has now been stopped: and that trade will 
become more stable at the new and lower level of activity. 

If profits fail to show much change in the coming months, 
can shareholders expect a bigger dividend ? Their hopes 
of a gradually improving return on their capital were stimu- 
lated this year when the total ordinary dividend was raised 
from 173 to 224 per cent. Commenting on this increase, 
Mr Shepherd said that he and his co-directors gave some 
consideration to the reduced incidence of tax resulting from 
the demise of EPL ; that levy took only {£250,000 from 
profits in the three months to December 31st last, com- 
pared with {£900,000 in the previous full year. The com- 
pany’s reserves are so strong that, if the directors thought fit, 
it should be easily possible to pass on any further saving in 
tax to shareholders. But, as is customary in the accounts 
of Turner and Newall, the emphasis is upon conservative 
financing. That attitude is summed up in Mr Shepherd’s 
comment that “we are required to maintain substantial 
liquid resources in order to finance the high level of trading 
activity and to meet the cost of our still considerable capital 
expenditure programme.” Even the use of the word “ we ” 
may not altogether persuade shareholders to warm to all 
that Mr Shepherd has to say. 


The AEI—Siemens Merger 


SSOCIATED Electrical Industries now holds about 19.2 
per cent—{693,150 of £3,675,000—of the ordinary 
stock of Siemens. Mathematically it is not a controlling 
interest but it is sufficient to give a lot of point to its bid, 
foreshadowed last month, for all the remainder of the stock. 
AEI first became interested in Siemens when it bought the 
former holding of Siemens & Halske, amounting to 
£451,000, from the Custodian of Enemy Property in 1951 
at a price that has never been disclosed. To the directors of 
AEI the complete absorption of a business concerned with 


- telephone and cable manufacturing, in which AEI has not so 


far had many interests, must seem to be the logical sequel to 
that purchase. 

The Siemens board of that day opposed the initial pur- 
chase by AEI ; the present board recommends stockholders 
to accept the latest offer. That offer is made conditional 
on acceptance by 90 per cent of the stockholding or such 
smaller percentage as may be agreed between the two 
boards. Any attractions for Siemens stockholders must lie 
in future prospects—not in current values. The offer is 
simply the exchange of seven {£1 ordinary shares in AEI 
for every ten £1 ordinary units in Siemens, and on the eve 
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of the announcement the stock units stood in that precise 
relationship, 63s. 3d. for AEI and 44s. 6d. for Siemens. 
The offer, however, is accompanied by a statement that 
AEI intends to pay a full year’s dividend of 14 per cent 
for 1954, against the equivalent of 11} per cent. Siemens 
stockholders who exchange into AEI stock will not rank 
for this dividend ; instead the directors of Siemens, with 
the concurrence of AEI, intend to pay a dividend of 10 
per cent for 1954 as has been paid in the last four years. 
On that dividend basis the Siemens stockholder if he accepts 
would be the loser, for he would receive for every £100 of 
his stock £9 16s. gross from AEI instead of {10 gross from 
the original Siemens holding. 

The two boards have not missed this~point, and they 
have had to couch their appeal to stockholders in another 
form. It is that figures for the first nine months of this 
year show that the upward trend in AEI’s profits has con- 
tinued, while the downward trend in Siemens’ profits has 
not been checked. The statement continues that until the 
final results are known it is not clear whether the 1954 
dividend could “ with prudence” be maintained at 10 per 
cent if Siemens continued to operate independently. To 
drive their argument home the directors deploy a table 
showing the slenderness of Siemen’s equity earnings when 
compared with those of AEI. Yet; despite all these argu- 
ments, it is AEI that is the eager buyer. 


Tin in Politics 


HE tin market, always exceptionally sensitive to political 
Toe has now entered a period when politics dominate 
price: naturally the outlook is uncertain. After being steady 
at about £730 a ton for cash, prices have sagged in the last 
two months, and this week cash tin in London dropped 
below £700 a ton. In part the weakness reflects the small 
surplus of tin now pressing on the market, and in part the 
discount on transferable sterling, which has made it profit- 
able for commodity shunters to offer tin in New York at less 
than the sterling price in Singapore. It may also reflect 
selling by some holders who have grown tired of waiting for 
the International Tin Agreement to be ratified. The present 
surplus is not in itself a problem. The market needs a 
larger stock, and if three months’ tin commanded a sufficient 
premium over cash, it would pay dealers to carry tin. Anda 
price of about £700 a ton or less should offer speculators 
the chance of a profit when the tin agreement becomes 
effective, for the price should then rise. 

But the prospective size of the surplus, and the willing- 
ness of the market to carry it, depends on politics. Although 
there may well be a flood of ratifications in the next few 
weeks, the tin agreement can hardly come into force before 
March. As the manager of the buffer stock must give 
the producing members three months’ notice when calling 
for the initial contributions—which will almost certainly 
be in cash—he would not be able to buy tin on the market 
before June. The American strategic contract for 
some 20,000 tons of tin from Indonesia expires at the end 
of March. From then on the manager of the buffer stock 
could be faced with a much larger surplus, and for a time 
he would not be able to buy in tin to raise the price. 
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Anticipation of purchases for the buffer stock, however. 
could support the price. | 

Moreover the fears of a larger surplus- may not be 
realised: that depends on the future of the American 
government’s Texas smelter, which in turn hinges on 
domestic politics and on American policy towards Bolivia. 
About half of Bolivia’s output goes to the smelter, and the 
entire output of the smelter is absorbed by the American 
strategic stock. Though that stock is now believed to amount 
to over 300,000 tons—equal to roughly ‘five years’ norma! 
consumption in the United States—the Administration 
might well decide to keep the smelter going after next June. 
If it did, the United States would need richer ores to 
“sweeten” the lower-grade Bolivian ores, and would 
probably conclude another contract with Indonesia. The 
surplus then might be no more than the market could com- 
fortably absorb. The danger is that that prospect may even 
now be tempting some producing countries to withhold 
ratification. 


A: Little More Nickel 


HIS year world production of nickel, excluding Russia, 
+ reached a.new record of about 390 million lb. That 
is 50 million Ib higher than in 1953, and nearly 50 per cent 
higher than in 1949. Yet world demand for this essential 
metal has grown even faster. Expansion of output has been 
stimulated by purchases for the American strategic stock, 
recently at premium prices, and it is those purchases, plus 
defence requirements, that have curtailed civilian consump- 
tion. Though the confession must have been painful, the 
chairman of the International Nickel Company of Canada, 
Mr John F. Thompson, can give no assurance that the 
shortage of nickel would ease next year. His estimate for 
1955 is that world preduction will rise by 25 million to 
415 million lb, but he cannot be more precise than to add 
that after strategic and defence needs have been satisfied, 
“ more” nickel ‘will be available for civil uses than in 1954. 
In fact the additional amount is unlikely to be significant. 
The shortage creates problems not only for the consumer. 
When deliveries to the strategic stock eventually cease, 
supply may exceed demand. But any surplus should not 
last long, for the field of development for nickel is still 
capable of much expansion. 


Freedom in Copra 


YEAR of steady advance towards convertibility in Britain's 
A commodity markets has closed with one more step 
being taken along that road. The copra market scheme 
announced by the Bank of England will allow authorised 
traders to sell dollar copra to foreign buyers for sterling 0 
local currency ; until now payment had to be made in 
dollars. This is an important relaxation, for half the world’s 
copra is produced by the Philippines, and Europe is i's 
largest market. Copra is the dried “ meat ” of the coconut. 
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and the oil derived from crushing copra is used in the 
manufacture of margarine and other food products and soap. 
Refore the war Europe obtained most of its supplies of copra 
through London, and the restriction hitherto on sales of 
dollar copra has prevented the London market from regain- 
‘ng its former pre-eminence. European trade in Philippines’ 
copra has been handled mainly by Holland, which has been 
able to charge a premium of some 3 per cent as the price 
of its own brand of convertibility. 

The freedom now granted to British traders will tend to 
p prices of dollar and sterling copra in line, but it does 
ot otherwise affect British consumers, who draw their 
supplies from sterling sources—mainly Malaya and Ceylon 
—because foreign copra is subject to an import duty of 10 
per cent. The relaxation has made it much easier to open a 
futures market in copra in London, and it is understood that 
futures trading may begin in the spring. A futures market 
will also be opened in Amsterdam, probably before 
March 1st. The basis of the contract in both centres would 
be cif Rotterdam. The initiative for the introduction of 
futures trading appears to have come from the Continental 
crushers of oilseeds, rather than the dealers, but a satisfac- 
tory hedging medium would be useful to both sides of the 
trade. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The small Orpheus jet engine, which is being built by the 
Bristol Aeroplane Company for the Folland Gnat fighter, 
has begun its bench running trials. Like the Gnat, the 
Orpheus is being developed without government support, in 
the conviction that the case for a cheap, light-weight, high- 
performance fighter will eventually be accepted. In view 
of the disappointing experiences with bigger machines, this 
confidence is not surprising. 


* 


Associated Electrical Industries, English Electric and 
General Electric are to join the British group of companies 
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which will participate in the Industrial Credit and Invest- 
ment Corporation of India. They will subscribe 14 lakhs 
of rupees (£10,000) each. 


* 


The French aircraft industry has reported that the 
Mystére IV fighter has climbed at super-sonic speeds after a 
high-speed dive. The Mystére has already reached super- 
sonic speed in level flight and 250 are being built from off- 
shore funds. 


* 


The increase in the net deposits of the British Linen 
Bank was stated wrongly in a recent note. The bank’s 
deposits rose from {77.0 million, not £41 million, to 
£81.2 million. 


* 


Silver City Airways will start a car ferry from Birmingham 
to the Continent next May at fares roughly double those 
charged for the much shorter ferry flights from the South 
Coast. 


* 


The directors of Lewis’s Investment Trust, the control- 
ling company of a group of department stores, intend to 
make a 200 per cent free scrip issue of 4s. ordinary shares. 
On this news the shares put on 1s. 73d. to §2s. 44d. 


* 


A fourth consuming country, Britain, has now ratified the 
International Tin Agreement, and has declared the separate 
participation of Malaya and Nigeria, the only producing 
countries to join so far. 


gest combine of spinners in Britain, has 
enjoyed a trading year even more pros- 
perous than could have been envisaged 
from the chairman’s claim a year ago that 
the order book was “ very much stronger ” 


DISTILLERS. The virtual com- directors also state that the free scrip and that the results in the year to October 


—_ 


pletion of the conversions into ordinary 
thares of the £10 million convertible loan 
slock—there is less than £1 million of 
conversion rights outstanding—has given 
the directors of Distillers their oppor- 
tunity to make a free scrip issue. The 
issue, which has been expected for some 
lime, is in the proportion of two for three 
and takes the form of writing up the exist- 
- 48. units to 6s, 8d. The capitalisation 
“aoe will thus raise the issued 
mary capital from £25,029,883 to 
£41,716,472, 
aid gee of the scrip issue was accom- 
beri the announcement that the 
waa vide on the present capital 
4 pie oe TO per cent, compared with 
ptigned = a year ago. This increase is 
Pe: to reduce the disparity between 
‘interim and final dividends.” The 


issue is “no indication that, apart from 
the increase brought about by the conver- 
sion of unsecured loan stock into ordinary 
shares, the total amount distributed for 
the year will be higher than last year.” 
They have obviously done everything in 
their power to say there may not be any 
more gilt on the gingerbread. But 
nothing they will say can completely 
destroy the hopes that the full year’s divi- 
dend will be effectively bigger than the 
25 per cent dividend paid in 1953-54. 
Indeed, in spite of their warnings, the 4s. 
ordinary units immediately rose Is. to 


27s. 9d. 
* 


LANCASHIRE COTTON. The 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation, the lar- 


31st last would be “ satisfactory.” Trading 
profits have gone up from. £3,2%2,254 to 
£4,225,974—the second highest figure in 
the company’s history to the record profit 
of 1950-51. Net profits have been equally 
buoyant, advancing from £1,756,474 to 
£2,312,370. That increase has given the 
directors the opportunity to step up the 
ordinary dividend. By declaring a final 
dividend of 74 per cent on a capital of 
£8,093,026, as increased by the 100 per 
cent free scrip issue in July, the total diyi- 
dend has been effectively raised from 10 
to 124 per cent. The new dividend and 
the trading results created a favourable 
impression in Throgmorton Street and the 
£1 ordinary stock units advanced 2s. to 
31s, 6d., to offer a yield of 7.9 per cent. 
That yield may look high when set against 
those offered by leading equities in other 
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industries though it is in line with yields 
on other cotton equities. Production may 
have been buoyant this year but there is 
always the fear that orders may tail off. 
As far as Lancashire Cotton is concerned 
shareholders will have to await the chair- 
man’s statement to see how the combine’s 
order book is now shaping. 


* 


GREAT UNIVERSAL 
STORES. Mr Isaac Wolfson, the 
chairman of Great Universal Stores, 
seems to have a nice sense of timing. 
Just after the Institute of Directors had 
criticised Sir John Braithwajte for sug- 
gesting that companies should be 
encouraged to produce half-yearly pro- 
gress reports, Mr Wolfson produced his 
own interim account for the half year to 
September 30th. It was brief but it told 
shareholders what they had a right to 
know. 


It revealed that unaudited trading 
profits (before depreciation, interest 
charges, minority interests and taxation) 
amounted, for the half-year, to 
£9,238,000 (compared with {£7,233,000 
in the same period last year). The 
group, which was. certainly doing 
well last year—for the furniture trade was 
never’ subject to the Board of Trade 
restrictions on hire purchase—has been 
doing even better since. That point is 
giver emphasis by the qualification that 
only £160,000 of the increase in profits 
was attributable to companies which be- 
came subsidiaries of the group after Sep- 
tember 30, 1953. The report confirmed 
the earlier forecast that the interim 
ordinary dividend was to be left un- 
changed at 1§ per cent on the cdpital of 
£8,163,078, as doubled by the 100 per 
cent free scrip issue. As that dividend 
has been known for some time, the half- 
yearly report had little or no effect on the 
price of the §s. ordinary shares, which are 
currently quoted at 57s. 6d. 


BASS, RATCLIFF 
GRETTON. Bass, Ratcliff and Gret- 
ton is best known as a brewery selling 
bottled beers on a national scale across the 
counters of off licences and other brewers’ 
public houses. But it also owns a chain 
of public houses, spread right across 
the country. Thus while it benefits 
from the change in taste towards bottled 
beers it cannot altogether avoid experienc- 
ing the effects of the fall in draught beer 
sales. Like the more local brewers it has 
to try to encourage the sale of its bottled 
beers and at the same time attract more 
customers into its public houses by im- 
proving their amenities. To that end the 
directors spent about £925,000 in the year 
to September 30th on capital account and 
on that date the group had entered into 
further capital commitments _ totalling 
£675,000. The directors add that they are 
contemplating “still further substantial 
expenditure ” “now that the need 
for building licences no longer exists and 
materials are more freely available.” 
Competition from other forms of recrea- 
tion and competition among the brewers 
themselves has forced nearly all in the 
trade to adopt similar policies. Bass at 
least has a purse that allows it to compete. 


Another problem for the brewers is the 
rise in costs. Some brewers have recently 
passed these increases on to the consumer 
by raising beer prices. But the directors 
of Bass say that “economies in working ” 
have enabled the group to offset the rise 
in wages, fuel and freight costs and the 
small decline in turnover. Hence, the 
group’s gross trading profit went up 
slightly—from [2,302,952 to {£2,412,714. 
But in view of the capital programme the 
directors considered it “essential to in- 
crease the allocations to reserve and to 
refrain from recommending any increase 
in the rate of dividend.” That dividend 
was left unchanged at 43 per cent. But 
shareholders, glancing at the consolidated 
balance sheet which shows liquid assets 
totalling about £4.2 million, may think 
that the directors have been too cautious. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANG;: 


Next Account begins: January 5:); 

Next Contango Day: January 51) 

Next Settlement Day: Jannary 11th 

The Financial Times ordinary 

index moved up to a mew peak of 
just before the week-end, but there 
no follow-through to the renewed 
Industrial equities became unsettled | 
Christmas week. The threat of a ra, 
strike contributed to this uneasiness, 
the dominant influence on the marke: 
the talk of slightly dearer money, and 
naturally also continued to depress 
edged stocks. There was very little 
ing of the Funds, but the short-c 
stocks particularly sagged away. | 
were reported in these stocks, and 
weakness spread out to include 
medium, long and undated issues. 
the close on Wednesday War | 
was quoted at 87}. The prices o! 
Dominion and Colonial stocks fel! 
sympathy. In the foreign market, ‘ 
man issues were weak at first, bu: 
reports (later confirmed) that the Kon 
sionskasse issues could now be lod 


for exchange under the debt agreement, 


the “KK ” 1963 issue went up 3} to 

and the “KK” 1965 issue by the sa 
amount to 944. Dealings also began in 
Dutch tranche of the Dawes loan; 

price opened in these unassented 

at 95 and improved to 100. 

Before the week-end, industrial equ: 
had been advancing sturdily on 
strength of encouraging statements {r..: 
various companies. Prices, how: 
began to fall away later and were | 
ticularly unsettled in early dealings 
Wednesday on the rail strike thre 
Losses were spread throughout the 


and were particularly notable in the store 


group. Oil shares sagged; in Bri: 
Petroleum (the new name of An 
Iranian) dealings in the new form b: 
at 74s. 44d. and eased to 74s. One 0! 
brightest spots im the market was 


firmness of rubber and tea shares. Coppe: 


and Kaffir shares, where interest 


mainly concentrated upon the OFS 
also firm. Kaffirs 


developers, were 
weakened a little on Wednesday and ')<: 
staged a rally. On that day the brightest 
feature Was the strength of diam» 
shares. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5) 
1953, High.) 131-5 12-55 
(Nov. 4) |(Nov. 
113-9 | 105-68 
Ma fy) 


* July 1, 1935= 100. ¢ 1928=100. 
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Wy. 4/6 | 5} 5 aUnion Disc. ees hs « | §5/- | S5/- | 38 | 
a: (Re | $4 Se BESNaial Se [SA | 8% » 
fo a Chart. . of India / 
164 | ra 10 |Balt. & Ohio. . nter, Paper.. 
201 50 a] 85 dLeg. & Gen. £1, $1- Pa. It) 4 13 10 \Can, Pac. ..-- fat, Dist... 
| % 40tb| 20ta\Pearl £1, fully pd...-- 23 0 IN.Y. Cent ars Roebuck| 74 
+ | 105¢clL12}¢c\Prudential ‘A’ £1..--- 43 434 | 414 NY. Cent. «--| 284 | 31§ [Cel of Am...) Co¥ | or Poe see. 87 
ui 125 /— | 10 a| 33 bBass ces 6 711 |Amer. Tel. . 
ays | i/tt | 25 6 10 Distillers ee eee 
~ | ay. 8 a\ 15 b\Guinness 10/-....---: orelen tek. 
/- | 1586| 7 a\Whitbread ‘A’ | i 


, + Free of tax. i calculated on gross basis. 
_ earliest date. (f) Flat se ni Yield basis 14% as forecast oy company. (A) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% 
1 Yea (i) Yield basis 13 % after capital bonus. (j) Yield basis 
ta Thea 2%. (0) Xield base 9%. (p) Yield basis 88%- | (g) Yi oe 
‘6%. (uw) Interim dividend for 15 months. Yield basis 12%. (v) Yield 







































































































































































































































































(c) Whole year’s dividend. (d) Yield basis 40%. 
tax free from capital profits; yield basis 
14%- (R) Yield basis 8%- (!) To latest date. (m) Yield basis 10% after capital Bonus. 


9 Yield basis 374%- Yield basis 22-7% gross. Yield 
3 Tice. 3 Yield basis AS. ) Yield basis ae. (y) vista basis 


(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. 
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Statistics 


Imports are valued c.i.f.; exports f.o.b. 


| 
| 
Tete wcicve ct scosdbetndean esnwes | £ million 
Food, drink and tobacco ...csreses 

Basic materials 

Mineral fuels and lubricants 

Manufactures... «..scecccece e 


Exports of UK produce : 
Total coeescceoeseseseeesee eeesess 
Manufactures ..... ewadsecvuse éeedce 


Re-exports ......... (icguvedessoenes | 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports)... 
VOLUME 


BY AREA 
imports : 
Doliar area—total........ oseeweses 
USA 
Canada 


” 


” 
Non-sterling OJZEC countries ...... 
Sterling aFea. .cccecesescccsccsvess 


Exports : 

Dollar area—total.....c0. ciknsnwne 
LSA ska weeeaaeuas basse i 
Canege oSiaducnese eas | 


” 


” 
Non-sterling OE EC countries 
Sterling AFea.'. .ccccccvccecesscssss | 


Balance of trade (exporis /ess imports) : 
Dollar af@a . 2.2 sce csecsssctasec¥es 
Non-sterling OEEC countries 
Sterling area 


TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | 

imports : 
Wheat... .c.cescccscsccccevessoes | 000 tons 
MGA iccs sehen eeeererere eovses | 
Sugar, unrefined 


Raw cotton {') ie 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ {').... 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (*) ... 


Softwood 
Woodpulp eeeeeeeeseeeeeee 
Crude petroleum ...ccscsecsccsesees 


Exports of UK produce: 
Coal, inclnding bunkers 
Woven piece-goods—cotton eeeeeese 


Seeeeeeeeeesere 


7 ” 


Passenger cars and chassis 
Commercial vehicles and chassis..... 
Agricultural tractors.........scsees 
Machinery—electrical .......... 


Chemicals, elefhen 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each Statistical page a, 


Production end Cineosapaiod Dec. 11th 
Manpower........ cn spuueieceonon Dec. 18th 
External Trade........ pacenbnene Ee SL 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits Oct. ‘6th 


Western Europe : 


Prices and Money Supply 1D 


World Trac >. vccccscccee 


UK External Trade 


Monthly averages 


1951 1952 | 1953 


202-2* *67 
162-2 | ’ 183-6 


80% —- 38 
— 592] — 42-9 


120 115 
92 105 


60-1 52-9 
26-2 21-1 
26-7 25-3 
T1-3 64-1 


119-7 125-3 
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51-5 
21-7 
25-6 
63-7 

123-8 
34:9 
12-0 
14-4 
67-7 

121-5 
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S35 
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United States 
Oct. 16th 


Total trade unless othefwise stated, 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 



















































































































































os Average weekly 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices earnings in 
manufacturing 
AN se Ge Pies Bet ee 3 pat Terns ee Sakae At 
com- scents | oo Food | Clothing | Housing Import Export of current 1954 
modities ies | | trade prices | | Prices — 
1947-49= 100 1948 100 : 
Sa 50-1 36°5 69-4) 47-1] 52:5] ... 23-86 | 45-97 
1952 111°6 107-0 113-5} 114-6 105-8 | 114-6 67-97 68-52 
BS cscs eee ee 110-1 97-0 | 114-4 112-8 104-8 | 117-7 71-69 71-69 
Bel Jely ........ coal 110-4|° 96-2} 125-2} 114-6] 104-0] 119-0 10-43 
\ewust .... . aaa 110-5 9-8); 115-0 113-9} 103-7| 119-2 70-71 
Sept aba 110-0 93-6 | 114-7| 112-4/ 104-3| 119-5 71-65 
7 October .... ..sasabeae 109-7 93-1 114:'5; 111-8; 104-6 119-5 
November ....seeawes 109-8 93-1 poo i 3 ee 
| ; 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
35 Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment 
a: national | +.4.; |-——— sh Ce ee re 
9 product industrial | Durable goods Non-durable goods New con- Total Total | ae 
oT seasonally} — pro- | stration; abun | employ- | = % of 
adjusted | duction | | Vehicle Textiek:1 seasonall} for ak. labour 
annual | Total | Metals enicles,| Total | *©*US, Chemicals] adjusted ae ment | la 
J i ete. clothing | i |, force 
1% rates rota, BF I fe Re ee ee a 
7 $ billion Index 1947-49100; seasonally adjusted $ million thousands | % rate 
5 a aay eer eas os RLS | = TS ee io ae ee ee 
— 91-1 58; 49 53; 48 | 8 80 45 683 | 55,230 | 45,750} 17-2 
[GME 0... . soe pce ea 346-1 124 | 136 116 154 114 105 137 2,751 | 62,966 | 61,293 2-7 
re 364-9 134 153 132 189 118 | 107 147 2,938 63,453 | 61,929 2-4 
A, July ......00bs seen 123 134 | 103 170 114 | 98 148 3,086 65,494") 62,148? §:14 
hugust ......csaeenee 355-5 123 135 | 105 166 114 99 149 3,114 65,522" 62,276) 5-0! 
September . . .. Sia gana 124 136 | 105 161 115 97 150 3,153 65,243") 62,144" 4-8! 
October .. ....:yueenene Sia 110 | 164 117 | 103 150 3,106 64,882" 62,141") 4-2! 
November ...is4.0e00 : 118 | 185 138 | 105 | “i 3,177 64,6247, 16,731") 4-53 
| | | } 
4 
3 TRADE 
9 All business * Total retail? Imports for US consumption ne Volume of trade 
sumption | ot Sed | pr aes 5 Crud Se SP es he ae Fi ss hed Xe Pg eee 
Annual | ‘ c | Crude | Sem- inishe ig 
rates | Sales Stocks Sales | Stocks Total | materials manuf'res| Total goods Imports Exports 
q “> ‘§ billion; seasonally adjusted $ million ~~ 1936-38=100 
as ee ea aes. o% | 3 Aece i etree .7 * i e a ae Ft Sh eh eee eee 
1939 1133508 67-6 10-80 20-05 | 3-50 | 5-53 190 62 41 260 139 94 113 
1%2 cy neeweu 218-4 46-08 77-11 13-67 21-59 896 245 214 1,253 778 151 251 
BOS ......... 0000 2301 48 - 82 81-07 14-23 22-66 898 217 224 1,304 910 158 262 
OA May... cede sf 46-91; 79-37] 14:04} 22-80 830 203 175 1,390 141 281 
» June...) gee 233-14 47-78 | 79-001 14:44] 22-60 973 225 243| 1,461 164 296 
e july ..... ieee ee 47-42 78-37 14-27 | 22-40 820 185 192 1,281 139 261 
» August .... 1, seaaee 234-8 |4 46-72 78-16 14-15 | 22-45 827 207 195 1,145 140 235 
a september .... Siueeee 47-00 | 177-79 14-21 | 22-43 777 ee a 1,098 i as 
» October... 3. gs acugs 46-48 | 77-48 | 14-07 | 22-00]... a 
9 Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics = Budget expenditure* Bond yields 
289 eee Pe ee ne Surplus | 3-month Taxable | Corporate 
aa Total Labour | Farm Total Instal- Invest- | Loans Total or Treasury | Govt. Aaa 
3: income | income ment ments deficit bills bonds bonds 
~§ billion; seasonally $ billion; $ billion ; aS CE ee 
~ adjusted annual ce end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
1,41 1939 eee eT 
: ae ss... eee 12:9 46-6 4-50 23-4 17-2 9-0}; — 3-9 dine 3-01 
~ hee 271-2 | 190-6 18-68 71-5 64-2 65-41 — 4-0 2-68 2-96 
Motes... eo ieee 286-1 204-4 . ; 68-3 74-3) — 9-4 2-93 3-20 
1%4, Ma 
pMay ee 286-2} 201-6 67-1 5-2); — 1:6 2-52 2°88 
ame... eee 286-5 202-1 67-3 T1i+ 3-4 2-54 2-90 
» tah i ae 285-7 202-3 67-3 4-8|— 2-0 2°47 2: 
p Angust | ee 285-4] 202-1 * TT ee a1 ee 
” a eee 286-6 902-3 67-2 5-0 - 0-1 2-51 2-89 
@ Ustober .. oo ae 285-9 a on 49); — 22 2-52 »2-88 
—, me 
a) ay ‘res caleulated on the basis of a new and larger sample. (*) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of perio. 


vuercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. “ (*) Second quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


the week ended December 18th there was 
“above-line” deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
£21, 696,000 compared with one of 
the previous week and a deficit of 
corresponding period of last year— 
when ordinary expenditure was inflated after the 
sanctioning of the supplementary estimate for the 
Ministry of Food. Net expenditure “below-line”’ 
_ week reached £24,435,000, bringing the total 
ulative deficit to £571,303,000 (£778,735,000 in 
1953-54). 


For 
an 
Funds) of 
£37,001,000 iz 
£57,303,000 in ‘the 


Income Tax 


S 


11800,000 
ir-tax .. 132,000 
Death Duties .....| 164,375 
Stamps 55,000 
Profits Tax 172,000 
Excess Pr 60,000 


601,148} 627,864 
47,100; 45,400 
117,300} 130,900 
39,500} 52,570 
143,600} 128,100} 3,100) 
47,350 60,650 900) 


} 1,000} 720 ~=—-830]_~— 50) 


Ord. Revenue 
oe 17,767 

1,900) 
2,700) 
1,000} 


17,808 
1,800 
4,000 
1,600 
2,700 
1,050 


& EPT.| 
fits Levy 
Contribu 
tion and other 
1 Revenue. .} 


Special 


rT. 
ilian 


2384,375 


995,718 |1046,314 


Total I 7| 28, 958 


11062,500} 7° 
| 719,000 


i 
fame 


772, 597 i $11,312 19,710) 20, 
524, 490 350, 488 5, 355) ’ 


41781,500 


77,000 


25, 591 


A2s7, 087 |1361, 800) 25, ,265 


20,040 


8,450 
2,600 
20,761 
114,193 


432,856 2684, 158 


17,954 | , 
oy. \Dr. 
—s Net Receipt). .| Sg es } 4,500 rae 
Br ad I 21,000 9,200 . 

24,000] 20,310 
| 245,000] 91,587 


Miscellaneous . 3,309 


6 


5 554 51 ,705 


Total 
Ord. Expenditure | 

Debt Interest’... .. 
Payments to N. Ire-} 
land Exchequer. .| 
Other Cons, Fund 


~uppiy Services ., .}9855,, 


570,000} 417,643 | 405,733 


51,000 


10,00 


32,029; 31,957 
5,689 5,346 95) 

465,361 2420, 722 [130700) 73,40 

20,722 2863,758 


24,416 


we 
0 
wees aeons 


Sinking I 


Pe 30725 73,401 


36.000 24.910 
“ Above-line ” 
Deficit . 


ne” 


Surplus or 


“ Det 
Bel v 


_....| $12,282! 304,510 78, 572 
Net Expendi- 


266,453} 266;793 99 268 


Total Surpius or Deficit. ....}| 778,735 is 303 46,131 
Net Receipts 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 

vings Certifix atts. Siss%% 


from 

200,434) 246,725 
10,500; 25,000}— 

— 32,736 8,600 


1,567) 
550} 
216 


* Since e 


nd September the capital expenditure of the Post 
Office has 


been ¢ hareed directly on the Exchequer (instead of 
ni wn the Savings Funds) and its consequently 
belo »w-line ” expenditure and the total deficit. 
ber 18th this item stood at £25,400,000 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills : ; 
’ Advances 


a ee Total 

i i Floating | 
Public | Bankof| Debt 
Depts. [England | 


| 
i 
i 
i 
| 


Tender | Tap 


: 3,290-0 | 1,608- 
| 3,320+0 | 1,578-¢ 


‘ 4,872°5 


. | 3,350: 
| 3,380- 
.. 13,410: 
‘ | 3,440: 


j 3,450: 

| 3,470-0 
. | 5,480-¢ 

| 3,480- 


ReOW SOHO UHH © 


| 3,470- 


WeEO COMA COOF UNNY © 


21,696 
24.435 Deposit rates (m 


Financial Statistics 
| THE MONEY MARKET 


The Treasury bill rate rose further at 
last week’s tender. The market reduced 
its bid for the fourth time in five weeks, 
by 3d. to £99 IIs. per cent, bringing 
the reduction since November 12 to 
nearly sy per cent. The offer had been 
increased by £10 million to £270 million, 
and as total applications dropped sharply 
(as is normal at this season) from £425.4 
million to £386.2 million, the market’s 
allotment rose from 40 to §9 per cent, its 
highest since early October. The average 
rate of discount on all bills rose by 1s. 14d. 
to £1 1§s. 10.51d. per cent. 


Credit was plentiful in Lormbard Street 
on Thursday and Friday of last week and 
the effects of the rise in the Treasury bill 
rate on market rates was delayed until 
Saturday, when the banks raised their 
buying rates for February and March 
maturities by sy-1's per cent to 17 per cent. 
On Monday keen demand for credit, 
satisfied only in part by moderate special 
purchases through the banks, forced these 
rates up to 133 per cent, while up to 
I; per cent was paid to the banks for 
overnight loans. On Tuesday credit 


became somewhat easier and no official 
help was needed. 


| 
= Business has again been quiet in the 
| 


London gold market. The price has, 
however, fluctuated in sympathy with the 
slight rise in sterling after the week-end. 
On Wednesday the price at the fixing 
was 251s. 4d. a fine ounce, 14d. lower than 
on Thursday of last week. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Bank rate (from of 


6 Discount rates 
34%, 13/5/54 3 


Bank bills : 60 days 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


aX) 
lt 
1} 
14-1 
li-l 


LMM oc os ads 
Discount houses .. 


Money Day-to-day: 
Short periods 


Treas. bills 2months 1% 4 months 
3 months lt | 6 months 


nee 


Fine trade bills: 
3 months 


eee eee eee 


| 


| Sept. 17 
. 24 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNs 
(£ million) 


Issue Departmeni* : 
Notes in circulation...... 
Notes in banking dept... 
Govt. debt and securities® 
Other securities 
Gold coin and bullion.... 


— Department : 
De 
: bie ‘accounts........ ee 
reasury special account. . 
Bank iP 


Sas we 


ws 
we 


~ @tane Honma 


Banking department reserve. 


2 oy Bs 


‘ 


oo 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital , 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 725 million to f) 
on December 15, 1954. 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (£ million) Average 
Rate 
of 
Allotment 

d. 


———— 


Offered | APplied) 4 notted 


| 
1953 | 
Dec. 18 | 


1954 


250-0 | 308-4 


8 
Oo 


280-0 
280-0 


402-5 
428-0 


397°7 
417-7 
429-1 
416-5 
439-2 


413-0 
424-2 
424-9 
431-7 


411-2 
425-4 
596-2 


~~ © 
38 
es 


S883 88388 


Oct. 

: 280-0 
270-0 
260-0 
250-0 


” 
” 


& 
hw rv 
COO0SoO SCOSS CO 


©eoo cooSé 
8 pot 


Eee sss 


* On Dec. 17th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 lls 
about 59 per cent. of the sum applied for; higher tender 
allotted in full. The offering yestérday was for 
amount of £270 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 


December 21 


United States $ 
Canadian $. 
French Fr. 
Swiss Fr 
| Belgian Fr 
; Dutch Gid 
W. Ger, D-Mk, 
| Portuguese Esc... 
| Swedish Kr. ... 
Danish Kr.. 
Norwegian Kr 


2° 78-282 2- 78H -2:78% 


2-69§~2-69} 
980-980} 
12-244-12-248 


| 972-65.987- 35 
12-15 4,-12-33%, 
138-95~-1405 
10-56-10: 92 4. 
11-76§-11- 76g 
7990-81-10 
14-37§-14-59 
19-19}-19-48 
19- 85-20-15 


11+ 764-11-769 
79-90--80- 00 


| 19-40-19-40} 


United States $ .... 
Canadian $ ..... 
French Fr 
SU PE a a kas 
Belgian Fr. 

| Dutch Gid. 

| W, Ger. D-Mk 


* i tec, = 


}- 24 on 
Par—} dis 
4c. pm-—par 
$pf. are 


7 Ages 
Pa-26 dis 


Danish Kr. 
Pe BE nos hs ace Ednwekin eeee 


Price (s. d. per fine oz.) 


2-184-2-78§ 
2-695, -2:69% 

980-980} 
12-244-12- 
139-45-139-50 | 139-45-139- 
10- 60-10-60} f1.|10- 598—10- 598 4./10- 5934-10-59.) 10-59-10-593 fl: 

11-76}-11-76$ | 11-76}-11-76$ | 11-76}-11-76} 

79-90-80-00 
14-534-14-54) |-14-534-14-53 
19-40-10-40 
20-O1g-20-02f | 20-012-20-02$ | 


Market Rates : Spot 


December 16 | Decesber 7 December 18 | Deounber 20, | 


2:78 4-2-7834 

| 2-694 -2-694 | 
980-980} | 

12-244-12-248 | 

139-40-139-45 | 


2-78-2784 | 
2-694-2-6 
9804-9809 
12+244-12-24 
139-45-139- 


iy 


79- 90-80-00 
14-52$-14-52$ | 
19-39}-19-932 | 


79-90~-80-00 
| 19-S9h-18-95 | 


| 14-525-14-5. 
| 19-40-19-4 
20-024-20: 


One Month Forward Rates 


wc. pm-x¢c. dis! tic we. dis} ec. pee. dis| %c. Lt P a dis) te 
2-5 as 


Bary "as 
“pat par 


28 tis 


Par-26 dis 


Gold Price at Fixing 
251/54 
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HALIFAX 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ASSETS £225,000,000 





Liverpool and Birkenhead ... 








, RESERVES £10,000,000 
stand at the import and export gateway to the great indus- 


’ 
) 5 
| ie trial regions of England. 
| yeaa : 

‘ 
















Deposit rate 2%: Paid-up Share rate 23% 


Regular Savings, limited to £10 monthly, 22% 
(including bonus) 


Income Tax Paid by the Society 


Martins Bank, with its Head Office in Liverpool, offices in 
London, and a network of nearly 600 branches covering 
the important provincial cities and towns of England and 
Wales, is organised to assist industrial and commercial 
enterprises large and small. 


==) MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


| 

j 

| HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKS. 
London District Office: 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 

i 


LONDON 51-55 STRAND W.C.2 


Branches and Agencies throughout 
the United Kingdom 















HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 









































A complete network of 188 nationwide 


branches and worldwide correspondents The Comps 7 undertakes tbe duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


: 65 
Tolal Assets as at 30th June, 1954, £343,754,026. 
1 /tt i About 
fos CANW BANK ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
(Authorized Foreign Exchange ae 
7 BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
r Established 1824 
4 The Finest Service 
} tor 
4 All Classes of Insurance 
r REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
i aa THE UNITED KINGDOM 
; See THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
par Head Office: IMABASHI, OSAKA 
iis rare ote MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
1s FRANCISCO BRANCH 
ais 465 CALinoRAne STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
} 
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aime 


sees 
| COMPANY MEETINGS 
| 


ANGLO-TRANSVAAL CONSOLIDATED INVESTME) T 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 


PIONEERING OF SAND RIVER AREA 


AMERICAN 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
was held in Johannesburg on December 17, 
1954, Mr S. G. Menell, chairman of the com- 
presiding. 

During the course of his address, Mr 
Menel! said that the net profit for the year 
of £844,600 was a record figure. After de- 
ducting the provision for taxation of £165,000 
and the amount written off investments of 
£150,400, there remained £529,200 available 
for distribution. With the balance brought 
forward from last year, the total available for 
appropriation amounted to £930,800, and out 
of this figure the dividends on the 6 per cent 
and 5 per cent cumulative preference shares 
had been paid as well as a 50 per cent divi- 
dend on the ordinary afd “A” ordinary 
shares with a corresponding pro rata dividend 
on the participating preference shares plus 
their fixed rate of 5 per cent. 


pany, 


The amount carried forward on the appro- 
priation account was £385,900. 


The book value of the quoted investments 
in subsidiary and other companies amounted 
to £5.4 million with a corresponding market 
value of £4.6 million, which latter figure, 
however, had improved to £5.3 million at 
December 1, 1954. The reserves of the com- 
pany amounted to £3.89 million. 


GOLD 


During the course of his review of the 
gold mining companies of the group, Mr 
Meneli referred to the considerable improve- 
ment shown in the results of operations by 
Rand Leases. 

At the Virginia Orange Free State Mine 
productive milling commenced in October, 
954. 

Satisfactory progress was being made at the 
Merriespruit (Orange Free State) Mine, and 
arrangements had been made for the erection 
of a plant to produce uranium and pyrite 
bearing concentrates. Kennecott Copper 
Corporation would subscribe for the whole of 
the £5 million of 3 per cent unsecured con- 
vertible loan stock recently created by 
Merriespruit. 

Good progress was also being made at the 
Hartebeestfontein Mine. 


ADVANCES IN SHAFT SINKING PRACTICE 


Mr Menell mentioned the part played 
from time to time by this group towards 
speedier shaft sinking, thereby expediting 
the commencement of development 
operations. 

It would be recalled that, in the month 
of March, 1951, No. 3 Shaft, Virginia, was 
sunk 470 feet, this constituting at the time 
a world’s record, which was broken at the 
same shaft in the following month, April, 
1951, with a footage of 504 feet in that 
month. This record stood until May, 1953, 
when it was surpassed at the Viakfontein 
Gold Mine of the Consolidated Goldfields 
Group, with a footage of 585 feet. In June, 
1954, the world record for footage sunk in 


PUBLIC BUYING SOUTH AFRICAN SHARES 


one month was regained by this group, with 
597 feet sunk for that month at Merriespruit 
No. 2 Shaft. An outstanding performance 
was achieved at No. 2 Shaft, Hartebeestfon- 
tein Mine in May, 1954, when 518 feet was 
sunk because, in this case, the equipping of 
a shaft was carried out concurrently with 
shaft sinking and with concrete lining. 


INDUSTRIAL 


Anglo-Transvaal Industries Limited, the 
company’s principal subsidiary, steadily im- 
proved its results and the record profit of 
£352,584 for the year reflects an increase of 
£51,203, compared with the previous year. A 
dividend of 7} per cent was declared on the 
ordinary shares, as against 5 per cent last 
year, 


This company’s interest in the reserves 
accumulated by various companies since 
they became subsidiaries amounted to over 
£1 million at June 30, 1954. Good progress 
continues to be made by most of the com- 
panies in which it is interested. 


THE PIONEERING OF THE 
SAND RIVER AREA 


Continuing, Mr Menell said: The com- 
ing into production of the Virginia Mine in 
September of this year was a milestone in 
the group’s pioneering activities. During the 
last twenty years your company has assidu- 
ously carried out its search for new sources 
of mineral wealth, at first with drilling opera- 
tions in the Transvaal and later in 1936, 
when it began to take part in exploration 
work in the Orange Free State. As a result 
of our postwar exploration work in the 
Orange Free State, we can claim to have 
pioneered a south-easterly extension of this 
new goldfield in the Sand River Area. The 
first borehole in this area, RU.1 on the farm 
Rustgevonden, gave disappointing results in 
April, 1947, but despite this we continued 
with the drilling programme, consisting 
initially of three further boreholes to the 
south of RU.1. One of these boreholes, M.1 
on the farm Merriespruit, intersected both 
Leader and Basal Reef in August, 1947, 
with near payable values at shallow depths, 
and this borehole can be regarded as the first 


-in the Sand River area to have given any 


sort of encouragement. Shortly afterwards 
in November, 1947, the Borehole H.1, sit 
and sunk by us near today’s common 
boundary between the Harmony and the 
Virginia Mines, on joint account with the 
then owners of the farm Harmony, inter- 
sected the basal reef at a depth of 4,218 feet 
with the high value of 1,179 inch-dwts. 
Since then, good values have been found in 
many boreholes in the locality, which led to 
the proving of an area capable of accom- 
modating four large mines in a compact 
block. Of these, two—Harmony and Vir- 
ginia—are in production. Méerriespruit is 
well embarked on development and all three 
have been accepted as uranium prod 
with Virginia also to produce calutnasic wekd 
for its own needs, as well as fer the needs 
of certain other uranium producers. The 


fourth mining area, embracing the Su. 
Block, has been demarcated to the 
Harmony, and an application for a » 
lease is being made by New Consolic 
Free State, Exploration Company Li: 


INVESTMENT AND FINANCE TREND: 
A NEW OUTLOOK 


In my last two addresses I touched : 
the narrowing fields of the traditional sou 
for South African financing and the suc 
which has attended this group’s pionce: 
efforts to counter this by bringing Amer: 
financial assistance to South African min. 
ventures. The Kennecott Copper Corp 
tion of the USA, a mining corporation, ¢: 
by any world standards with its total a: 
valued at nearly 750 million dollars and \ 
its met annual income last year of over »* 
million dollars, has. shown its confide: 
in the desirability of this country as a p! 
for investment by contributing to date ov: 
42 million dollars for the establishment : 
gold mining operations at the Virginia 
the Merriespruit mines. It is worth rec 
ing that this substantial amount began ' 
enter the Union when our country had 
greater need of dollars than at any ©! 
time in its history. 

I have previously referred to © 
important part which the aid of the S 
Exchange has played in a full capital-rais 
system and the difficulties experienced 
latter years by the shrinking of this sou: 
and, in particular, the London and ( 


nental source. Valuable as the investmen! 


by corporations and institutions is to 4 |! 
supply of risk capital, the pattern of satis’ 
tory financing can never be complete w.'!- 
out the private investor. The aggregate +. 
which this latter source can provide, 

mented from time to time by re-inve: 
dividend earnings, has in the past form: 


the major part of this country’s source of nv 


capital, not only for its gold mines, but 


for the secondary industries and other entc'- 


prises flowing from the stimulus of go / 
mining. 

It is, therefore, with the greatest inte: 
that I have been closely observing rec | 
trends in the United States of America, « 
these clearly indicate to me that a sec’ 
of the American investing public is © 
ready to turn its attention seriously to So." 
African mining shares, Already, it is kno. 
that private investors in the United St» 
have built up a large holding of certain So 
African mining shares, encouraged theret: 
the rapid elimination of the earlier do 
associated with the Orange Free State, ' 
that concrete results are being obtaine: 
the new mines reach production. The si 
tion as it is now, in the Orange Free ° 
and in the newer net .< the ee : 
rand deposits ve Transvaal, prese's 

iaore ity and reliability wh" 
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is now Opportune to make 
o the New York Stock Exchanges 
rrange for South African mining 
listed officially in New York. 
yn to believe that the recent 
South African shares in the 
es has impressed the Stock 
ithorities there, to an extent 
vell essure us of their co-opera- 
id, therefore, urge all in whose 
will be to do so to explore the 
of introducing a regular flow of 
vate investment to supplement 
nal London and Continental 
s innovation can have far- 
ts of a most beneficial nature 
restaration Of a free supply of 
; country. 


4 AS A POTENT FACTOR IN 
UTH AFRICA’S FUTURE 


the production of uranium 
present time centres from an 
point of view, in the augmented 
ire capable of being earned by 
which have been accepted as 
xducers. There is in addition the 
interest as to the extent of 

i income which will accrue to the 
this newly established source 
wealth. It has been stated that 
venue will reach £30 million per 
it would now appear that this 
be exceeded.. Promising as the 
appears from the monetary 
o'r uranium-cum-gold deposits, 


m resources of the country have 
er implications in the economic 
e atomic age. 


¢. History shows that 
predominant. factors in the 


nt of a nation’s prestige and wealth 
nt to which it is able to produce 
| abundant power and this, up till 
been largely dependent upon the 


and situation of its indigenous 


irces. Im the future, however, as 
wer is brought into service in in- 
measure, those nations possessing 
for its generation will gain in 


correspondingly. The wealth 


nce which the Commonwealth will 
) command within a generation are 


virtue of the extent of the 


deposits it possesses as a new source 


Towards this bright prospect the 
South Africa should be able to 
being 


wealth and increased influence 


the nations of the world. In a recent 
ement by the Minister of Mines, an 
n was given of the steps taken by 
rnment for the investigation of the 
made overseas in the application of 
energy for the production of power. 
me time, the Minister expressed the 
that, although uranium was still 
upon as a sideline, the day was 
‘pproaching when uranium produc- 
uld become a primary industry in 
intry. Already the indications are 
have good reason to take an opti- 
ew of the Minister’s prognostication 
h the possession of this asset, our 
» €conomic programme must go from 
1 t0 strength. 


CONCLUSION 


Teports and accounts for the year 
une 30, 1954, were adopted, the re- 
rector, Mr C. H. Leon, was re-elected 
he auditocs? remuneration for the year 


Busi solution referred to under “ Special 
MCs: 


in the notice to shareholders was 
the required manner without 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 
SUBSTANTIAL CONTRIBUTION TO CHEAPER HOUSES 


LORD BRAINTREE ON CURRENT TRADING IMPROVEMENT 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
The Crittall Manufacturing Company 
Limited was held on December 17th in 
London. Mr J. F. Crittall, JP (managing 
director), presided in the absence, through 
indisposition, of the chairman, Lord 
Braintree. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated review : 

The trading profits for the group, which 
do not include investment income, amounted 
to £452,225 as compared with £729,257 for 
the previous year, which latter was the second 
highest on record The profits of the 
subsidiary companies consolidated in 1954 
exceeded those of the previous year, whereas 
those of the parent company showed a sub- 
stantial reduction. This has been brought 
about in the main by two factors. 


Firstly, our turnover for 1953/54 showed 
a substantial fall. In explanation of this I 
referred last year to the cut in steel to the 
metal window industry which occurred in 
1952 and which had a crippling effect on our 
ability to maintain our established rate of 
delivery to housing schemes. <A preference 
for metal windows had been built up to the 
point that prior to the steel cut 85 per cent 
of the windows used in house building were 
steel. The Ministry of Works recommended 
local authorities to make good the deficiency 
by using wood, and although the steel supply 
became available in the summer of 1953 it is, 
as I indicated it would do when I addressed 
you last year, taking a long time to regain the 
ground that was lost. 


Secondly, during the period in question we 
experienced wage and salary increases, and 
increases in prices of raw materials, mainly 
brass, which of themselves would have 
justified an all-round increase of about 2 per 
cent in selling prices. Apart from the neces- 
sity of not increasing building costs, we have 
endeavoured, as far as possible, to offset these 
increases by improvements and economies 
in manufacturing processes. 


I am pleased to tell you that since the end 
of the last financial year there has been an 
all-round increase in the volume of orders so 
that we are now engaged in full-scale produc- 
tion in all our factories, a condition which 
was absent during most of the period under 
review. 


VITAL NEED TO REDUCE BUILDING COSTS 


I should like to return to the increases in 


cost of raw materials, services, salaries and ~ 


wages which occurred during the period. On 
previous occasions I have alluded to our 
policy of endeavouring, as far as possible, to 
absorb these increases rather than increase 
selling prices. It is, in my view, vital that 
building costs be reduced. Although a large 
number of houses have been built, many 
more are needed and very little has yet been 
done towards slum clearance. For this for- 
ward work to be adequately dealt with there 
must be a reduction in building costs. 

main interest in this is in the standard 
window used in housing schemes. The 
supply of these was considered so important 
that, for a long period, costs and selling prices 
were controlled by the Ministry of Works. 
After a final check-up, the Ministry of Works 
relinquished their control on standard 


window prices. This was in June, i952. In 
October of that year an all-round reduction 
of 3} per cent on rustproofed standard 
window prices came into effect, and later, 
in one range,-a reduction of a further 5 per 
cent was made. Since that time there has 
been no advance in selling prices despite all- 
round increases in material, wages, salaries 
and services. I feel that our industry has 
made a substantial contribution towards the 
cheaper house. 


MONOPOLIES COMMISSION 


It is hard to appreciate, in these circum- 
stances, why the standard metal window 
industry should have been referred to the 
Monopolies Commission. 


The standard window is an outstanding 
British contribution to house building, and 
that it is remarkable value for money is borne 
out by the fact that more than 25 million 
of them have been put into use all over the 
world since the war, and approximately the 
same number in the prewar years. Whatever 
may be the findings of the Monopolies Com- 
mission, it will be difficult to suggest a change 
in the industry whereby standard metal 
windows can be distributed on terms and 
prices more favourable to the consumer. 


Whilst there was.a substantial reduction in 
the value of products actually despatched 
overseas, the total of new orders received 
during the year showed only a small decrease. 
This is more than accounted for by the in- 
creased import restrictions in many territories, 
and other difficulties such as in Kenya. I am 
glad, however, to report that our total orders 
from the hard currency areas showed a 
further satisfactory increase. 


After reviewing the group’s 
activities, the statement continued: 


The aggregate of the available profits 
amounts to £462,617, from which should be 
deducted the preference dividends, £41,937, 
and the interim dividend on the ordinary 
stock of 5 per cent, £34,375, leaving a balance 
available of £386,305. Your directors will 
propose that a final dividend of 5 per cent 
and a bonus of 5 per cent for the year be paid, 
making 15 per cent (less income tax) for the 
year, leaving £317,555 to be carried forward. 

I am sure you will be satisfied with this 
recommendation to maintain the distribution 
at last year’s figure, in spite of the recession 
in the year under review, indicating as it does 
the confidence of the directors in the future, 
backed by adequate reserves as shown ir the 
balance sheet. 


overseas 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


I have referred to the improvement in 
volume of sales which has occurred since 
the end of the last financial year and which 
has enabled us to again resume full-scale pro- 
duction. There are indications that building 
will continue at least at its present volume, 
and there is at this time no reason to doubt 
that we can maintain sales at their present 
level. It is early yet to value in terms of 
profit the improved sales position, but indica- 
tions to date are encouraging. 
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ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


NAME CHANGED TO THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
CAPITAL INCREASE AND SCRIP ISSUE APPROVED 


SIR WILLIAM FRASER’S STATEMENT 


An extraordinary general meeting of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Limited, was 
held on December 16th at Britannic House, 
Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 


Sir William Fraser, CBE, LLD (the chair- 


man), presided. 


The secretary (Mr T. MacDonald) read 
the notice convening the meeting “and the 
resolutions proposed therein, namely: 

1. That the share capital of the company 
be increased to £120 million by the creation 
of 87 million new ordinary shares of £1 
eacn, 


2. That upon the recommendation of the 
directors it is desirable to capitalise the sum 
of £80,550,000 being part of the sum stand- 
ing to the credit of general reserve account 
and accordingly that such sum be capitalised 
and applied in paying up in full 80,550,000 
of the unissued shares in the capital of the 
company and that the shares so paid up be 
distributed amongst the ordinary  stock- 
holders of the company on the register at 
close of business on November 23, 1954, in 
proportion to the amount of stock then held 
by them respectively. 

3. That forthwith upon any of the 
unissued ordinary shares in the capital of 
the company being allotted and paid or 
credited as paid up in full the same be con- 
verted into ordinary stock. 

4. That the name of the company be 
changed from Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
Limited, to The British Petroleum Company 
Limited. 


BALANCE SHEET ADJUSTMENTS 


The chairman said: Before submitting the 
resolutions to the meeting there are certain 
points to which I wish to refer. First of 
all, certain adjustments will have to be made 
in the balance sheet as at December 31, 1954, 
of the parent company, and also in the con- 
solidated balance sheet, arising from the 
settlement made in connection with our 
interests in Iran. The main differences on 
the liabilities side will be the disappearance 
of the special contingencies account; there 
will also be adjustments in provision for 
taxation. On the assets side we shall be 
eliminating all those relating to our former 
interests in Iran. It is anticipated that. all 
necessary adjustments can be effected with- 
out drawing on general reserve account. 


As described in the statement posted to 
stockholders on October 30th, the company 
is to receive, over a period of years, a net 
payment of £25 million from the Iranian 
Government and, related to production, 
approximately £214 million (at the current 
dollar exchange rate) from the other com- 
panies participating in the consortium as a 
result of the agreements recently concluded. 
It is intended that these sums should be 
utilised for the further development of our 
business and it is reasonable to expect that 
they, together with depreciation provision, 
should go far towards meeting our future 
capital requirements. 


UNUSUAL CIRCUMSTANCES FROM 1946 
ONWARDS 


It may be recalled that from 1946 onwards 
I have frequently stated that but for unusual 


circumstances 
ordinary 
ranted, 


From 1947 to 1950, £654 million were 
allocated to reserves, compared with {£13 
million distributed to the ordinary stock- 
holders. 


From 1951 to 1953, events in Iran made 
it essentiai to retain large cash resources to 
meet necessary capital expenditure elsewhere. 
Over these three years, during two and a 
half of which the company received no oil 
from Iran, a total of £48 million was: allo- 
cated to reserves, compared with {11} 
million distributed to the ordinary stock- 
holders. 


Thus, for the whole period from 1947 to 
1953, £1074 million were allocated to general 
reserve and £6 million to preference stock 
reserve, a total -of £1134 million, while 
during the same period the distribution to 
ordinary stockholders totalled £243 million. 
Total capital expenditure during the same 
period was over £340 million, largely financed 
from depreciation provision and amounts 
placed to reserve. 


larger dividends on the 
stock would have been war- 


FUTURE DIVIDENDS 


In 1953 our capital expenditure amounted 
to £75 million and in the current year is 
about £55 million ; the principal capital pro- 
jects now in hand should shortly be com- 
pleted, and during next year and for some 
time capital expenditure will, I expect, be 
on a smaller scale. It should therefore be 
possible in future to distribute as dividends 
a larger proportion of the profits available. 
I would remind stockholders that our profits 
depend on conditions prevailing throughout 
the entire industry and that the oil industry 
is liable to sévere fluctuations from time to 
time. 


It is your board’s intention in future to 
make any interim dividend payment larger 
in relation to the expected total annual pay- 
ment than has been the case in the excep- 
tional circumstances of recent years. 


You will have noticed that it is proposed 
at this time to increase the authorised share 
capital of the company by £87 million to a 
total of £120 million, although only 
£80,550,000 is required to make the presently 
proposed issue of ordinary shares by capital- 
ising that amount of the general reserve 
account of {111 million. No requirements 
are at present foreseen that would call for 
an early issue of the balance of the unissued 
capital. 


I will only add that our profit margins this 
year are less than last, but with the increased 
quantity of our sales I expect that our earn- 


ings for 1954 will not greatly differ from 
those of 1953. 


THE COMPANY’S NEW NAME 


The new name proposed for the company 
conforms with its overall operations and 
changed position in the Iranian oil industry. 
The company’s main trade mark remains 


BP, as first adopted in 1921 and of 
recent years incorporated in the titles of most 
of our subsidiary and associated marketing 
companies. 

You have heard the resolutions read and I 
believe that they require no further amplifica- 


tion. If you have any questions on them 
I will do my best to answer them, otherwise 
I will proceed to put the resolutions to the 
meeting. 

There were no questions, and the chair. 
man proceeded: As the resolutions on 
your notices, and as they have already 
been read, I do not propose to take up 
your time by reading them in full again. 
The chairman then proposed the resolu- 
tions, which were each seconded, and 
carried unanimously. 


The chairman: Thank you—that con 
cludes the business for which the meeting 
was convened. 


Sir Arthur Evans: Mr Chairman, befo: 
we disperse I would like, if I may, 1 
make a few remarks, as an individual stock. 
holder of the company who has followe 
closely the fortunes of the company sinc 
that fateful month of December four years 
ago. I refer to the time when the aegrce- 
ment, which was awaiting ratification by th 
Iranian parliament, was withdrawn, with all 
its serious repercussions. 
that rarely has any board, that is any boa 
engaged in a vast international undertakir 
of the highest importance not only to this 
country but other countries concerned, been 
faced with so many complex and serious 
situations. Had it not been for the patience 
which the board has exercised, and the 
guidance which our chairman, Sir William 
Fraser, has given to the company, I do not 
think that we would have been meeting here 
today to approve the proposals which have 
now received your sanction. 


I doubt very much whether it would have 
been possible for our company, through 
D’Arcy Exploration, to increase the com- 
pany’s interest to 50 per cent in the Triad 
Oil Company of Calgary, representing a sum 
of no less than £7 million. 


BOARD AND STAFF THANKED 


In spite of the criticism that has been 
made from certain quarters, a criticism which 
I think we must all agree was inevitable in 
the stern circumstances which the board was 
called upon to face, all of us I think must 
be agreed thai as a result of the resolutions 
which we have now passed, the finances of 
the company are brought more closely in 
line with the capital actually employed by the 
parent company, its subsidiaries and its asso- 
ciates. It is for these reasons that I would 
like to thank you, Mr Chairman, your 
colleagues on the board and the members of 
the staff, both in the field and at home, for 
the really splendid manner in which you have 
pulled together as a team through wn- 
paralleled times, thus making a most practical 
contribution to the future of the new British 
Petroleum Company. And, in venturing '0 
express my gratitude to you and your 
colleagues, I am sure I am speaking on be- 
half of the vast majority of the members of 
this company who are unable to be with us 
today. (Applause.) 

A Stockholder: Mr Chairman, in the ex- 
ceptional circumstances, would the board be 
likely to consider the possibility, when they 
have the information available, of declaring 4 
second interim dividend instead of waiting 
for the final figures. 


The Chairman: I think the board have 4 
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very open mind on all these matters, and if 
t was thought by them to be wise and advis- 
able to do what you suggest they would 
doubtless do $0. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for the 
remarks that have just been made. 


sor alle ies and I greatly appreciate the 
support | encouragement that has been ex- 
ended to us during these rather trying times. 
We have had many difficulties to contend 
with during the past few years, and I hope 
nor we can now look forward to a period 
of eadv progress in the development of the 


yvusiness. Thank you very much. 


LILLY WHITES LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF ACTIVITIES 


y-first annual general meeting of 
Limited was held on December 
don, Mr H. J. Benedictus, ACA, 
n, presiding. 





The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The past year has seen the extension of 
it business in two directions. You already 
know that in April last we bought a con- 
tolling interest in the old-established firm of 
M. Cleghorn and Company, Limited, of 129, 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. It was a very 
suitable business for Lillywhites to develop, 
and during these first few months we have 
completely modernised the premises and ex: 
tended the available selling space. New de- 
partments have been opened, and a retail 
export department has been started for the 
benefit of the many foreign visitors to Edin- 
burgh. We have every reason to be satisfied 
with the trading for the first five months, and 
look forward with confidence to the future. 


Since March, 1952, we have had a shop 
in the premises of J. J. Allen Limited, at 
Bournemouth. Some months ago, Messrs 
J. J. Allen Limited, decided on a rebuilding 
scheme, as a result of which separate shops 
were constructed on the Quadrant site, One 
of these shops was offered to us, and we 
opened in this new position on November 8, 
1954, Attractive arcade windows have been 
constructed, and we shall now be able to show 
in these windows a representative range of 


the merchandise we stock. In addition we 
have taken over from Messrs J. J. Allen 
Limited, the business of Debenham & 


Gould, photographers and portrait painters, 
whose work is well-known throughout a very 
wide area of the South Coast. 


TRADING RESULTS 


The consolidated net profit is £53,651 
against £48,599 last year. The trading profit 
at £54,464 shows an increase of £19,000. 


The appropriation account shows an in- 
crease in taxation of almost £6,000, mainly 
due, of course, to the increased trading profit. 
After deducting a sum of £5,000 transferred 
to general reserve and £12,512 in respect of 
dividends, the balance to be carried forward 
is £25,428, an increase of £1,801 over last 
year. Turning now to the consolidated balance 
ates you will see that the fixed assets are 
on by £143,000, the main change being 
The tusition of the property in Edinburgh. 
de © excess of current assets over current and 
a liabilities is rather higher than last 
one Proposed to pay a dividend on the 
es ar) shares at the same rate as last year, 
makinr 3 : final dividend of 20 per cent, 
‘a : ) per cent for the year, together with 

X Iree capital distribution of 5 per cent. 


The report was adopted. 


COMBINED ENGLISH MILLS 
(SPINNERS) LIMITED 


YEAR OF WIDELY FLUCTUATING TRADE CONDITIONS 


SIR JOHN REYNOLDS ON FOREIGN COMPETITION 


The 25th ordinary annual general meeting 
of Combined English Mills (Spinners), 
Limited, was held on December 20th at 
Deansgate, Manchester, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir John Reynolds, Bart, MBE, JP (the chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : The salient features of the 
year’s trading are : Trading profit £1,255,672 
as against £875,310 in 1953 and £1,703,384 
in 1952; net profits £386,483 as against 
£286,666 in 1953 and £555,872 in 1952. 


To general reserve £300,000 against 
£150,000 in 1953 and £200,000 in 
1952, making the general reserve account 
£1,450,000. 

We have once again had to contend with 
a year of widely fluctuating trade conditions, 
a year which started with continued and 
steady recovery from the low ebb of 1952 and 
1953, but which failed to hold this recovery 
through the summer months. 


Your board throughout the period of 
shrinking order books felt confident that the 
country’s full employment, ever improving 
retail trade figures, and readiness of customers 
to take delivery, indicated that we were pass- 
ing through an uncomfortable but not 
disastrous phase of readjustment and shorten- 
ing of delivery dates, and in consequence pro- 
duction was kept at the highest point which 
labour availability allowed. 

I have on many occasions referred to the 
gradual change from mule to ring which in- 
evitably lies ahead of the trade. This change 
is forced upon us by the type of yarn high 
speed modern winding, weaving and knitting 
demand. 


The modernisation programme which we 
are undertaking in our opinion represents the 
optimum progress we should make to keep 
us abreast of changing conditions in the 
weaving and other sections of the trade. 


I am glad to be able to report that, whereas 
double shifts with our new machinery have 
not as yet proved possible, much has been 
done with supplementary evening shifts— 
attractive to our old employees—enabling us 
to keep much new machinery running for 
65 hours a week instead of the normal 45 
hours on a single shift. 


Those who examine our accounts with care 
will recognise that until these years of pro- 
gressive modernisation are over little addi- 
tional cash is available for any purpose other 
than capital expenditure. 


“D” SCHEME PURCHASE TAX 


The Government has rendered our work 
more difficult than it need be by its persist- 
ence in retaining the “D” Scheme Purchase 
Tax. This tax discriminates deliberately 
against high quality goods, generally believed 
to be Lancashire’s speciality, and our best 
hope of retaining Britain’s share of the world 
textile trade. 


We claim, without fear of contradiction, 
that the retention of this tax on quality is 
retrograde, unwise and in the long run 
seriously detrimental to. Lancashire’s export 
potential. 


The rise in stocks of cotton, however, is 
formidable, but the recent instance of the 
dock strike emphasised the importance of 
never allowing the mills to be without ade- 


quate stocks to withstand an emergency of 
this kind. 


In considering the amount of money em- 
ployed in raw cotton finance it has always 
to be borne in mind that over £3 million so 
employed on the closing day of the year’s 
trading whilst higher than we. consider 
normal only represents a few months 
requirements. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MAN-MADE FIBRES 


Last year I commented on the opening 
of a fully modernised experimental and pilot 
plant. This plant is now in operation under 
the name of “ Bayley Mill” and has proved 
of great value, not only to our own organisa- 
tion, but also to other sections of the trade. 


I have in the past emphasised to our share- 
holders that the rapid development of man- 
made fibres presents no danger to us, in fact 
new and important markets are now opening 
on the basis of this man-made raw material. 


I would like again to pay my tribute to the 
Yarn Spinners’ Association without which 
the recent sales recession might well have 
proved a very real danger to the trade. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The future of our trade never seems to be 
plain-sailing, this I suppose must be inevit- 
able in a trade so subject to the swings of 
public preference and of public confidence. 


However, I have repeatedly drawn the 
attention of our shareholders to the vastly 
healthier condition of our trade compared 
with that of prewar years, and I continue to 
believe that whilst fluctuations in demand 
will call for skilful trading, year in year out 
industrial demandand substantial home trade 
in fine quality goods will take our production 
and safeguard the great numbers we employ. 


For the moment anxiety is focused on the 
high price of cotton, the impact of the Indian 
competition, and the fears of Japanese entry 
into Gatt. . 


On the price of cotton there can be little 
doubt but that there is room for decline if 
prices were to be left to themselves, but 
prices are not being left to themscives, and 
the intervention of governments has effec- 
tively stopped any question of major decline 
this season. Every indication is that next 
season too will be vigorously controlled. We 
believe that any who look for more than quite 
minor declines will look in vain, and that on 
price alone the immediate future has no 
bogey. 

From Indian competition we ourselves 
have no pressing danger. Their quality 
goods are not our quality goods, but none- 
theless, unless the Beard of Trade can find 
some solution to the grossly unjust and 
exasperating position of Lancashire’s home 
trade lying at the mercy of cheaply produced 
Indian goods, whilst India’s home trade is 
protected against us—then those whose trade 
is dislocated are forced to try and enter other 
markets where great damage can be done by 
increasing competition and debasing 
qualities. 

As for Japan, here again we are little 
directly affected, but our section of the 
trade must feel the impact of those who are 
forced to compete on our grounds. Any 
section of our industry which is hit in this 
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way automatically has its repercussions on 
the whole. 

The answer goes far beyond Lancashire’s 
special needs but we have a right to demand, 
and expect, that before Japan can benefit 
by membership of Gatt her terms for 
entry will be negotiated with full cognisance 
of Lancashire’s dangers, and with proper 


safeguards. No final step should be taken 
which sacrifices the trade of Lanca- 
shire on the altar of trade and capital goods, 
or in raw products from the Dominions. 
The Cotton Board is to be congratulated 
on the steps it has taken to make the Govern- 
ment aware of the dangers inherent in the 
position and the peril of opening our doors 
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TURNER AND NEWALL LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 
GRATIFYING EXPORT BUSINESS 


MR W. W. F. SHEPHERD ON THE OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of Turner 
and Newall Limited will be held on January 
11, 1955, at the Chartered Accountants’ Hall, 
Manchester, when it is expected that Mr 
W. W. F. Shepherd, the chairman of the 
company, will preside. 

Mr Shepherd’s statement to the stock- 
holders has been circulated to them with the 
report and accounts and, after dealing with 
the accounts of the company, it contains a 
detailed review of the company’s operations 
during the year to September 30, 1954, both 
at home and abroad. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment : 

The principal.operating company in the 
asbestos textile field, Turner Brothers 
Asbestos Company Limited, has enjoyed 
good trading conditions throughout the year, 
in both home and export markets. The 
demand for asbestos textile products has 
increased steadily, but only towards the end 
of the period has this outrun production 
capacity, partly owing to local and possibly 
temporary difficulties of labour recruitment. 
Some easement will be afforded progressively 
as more manufacturing capacity is brought 
into use at the Rochdale factory under the 
long-term modernisation scheme, which ts 
proceeding satisfactorily, but greater relief is 
eventually expected from the additional 
asbestos textile factory under construction 
at Hindley Green. This is also making good 
progress. 


DEMAND FOR BELTING 


The anticipated resurgence of demand for 
belting products, particularly conveyor belt- 
ing for the coal mining industry, has enabled 
the recently completed factory for these pro- 
ducts at Hindley Green to operate at a high 
level of activity. Good progress was made 
during the year with the development of 
fire-resisting conveyor belting, based on the 
use of polyvinyl chloride instead of rubber, 
and with the necessary plant modifications 
for its large-scale manufacture as an alterna- 
tive to rubber conveyor belting. The instal- 
lation of plant for the production of belting 
ducks in premises acquired for the purpose 
near Hindley Green has gone forward satis- 
factorily, and by the end of the year a signifi- 
cant proportion of the company’s require- 
ments was being met in this way. 


The Leeds factory of J. W. Roberts 
Limited has also been affected by the 
increased demand for asbestos textile pro- 
ducts and has operated to the effective limit 
of its capacity for most of the year. Further 
progress has been made with the develop- 
ment of Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos, 
notably in overseas markets. Plans are in 
hand to expand this company’s sphere of 
operations, after its transfer to a mew loca- 
tion in Lancashire. 

In the course of the year, a controlling 
interest has been acquired in Glass Fabrics 
Limited, a small company manufacturing 


glass textile products at Dungannon, in 
Northern Ireland. It is hoped that this will 
serve as a basis for the eventual development 
of glass and asbestos textiles as complemen- 
tary products, but much research and explo- 
ratory work will be needed before this is 
achieved. 


“FERODO” PRODUCTS 


The year has been one of increased 
demand, both at home and abroad, not only 
for “ Ferodo” brake and clutch linings, but 
also for “Ferodo” stairtreads, “ Ferogrip” 
fan belts and “Ferobestos” technical 
plastics. The revival of export business, 
after the somewhat lower figures experienced 
last year, has been especially marked and 
there has been an intensification of the pro- 
gramme of overseas visits by directors and 
senior officials. In anticipation of the expan- 
sion of the motor car industry in this coun- 
try, a substantial addition to the Chapel-en- 
le-Frith factory is in progress, and the 
resulting increased capacity will become 
available in 1955. 


Motor racing has always been regarded 
as one of the proving grounds for the com- 
pany’s products and an additional mobile 
workshop has been brought into commission, 
in order to provide adequate service to 
entrants in the increasing number of impor- 
tant motoring events both at home and 
abroad. Intensive research and development 
activities during the year have extended 
significantly the company’s knowledge of 
friction and wear in both the technological 
and the fundamental fields. Indeed, the 
gain in fundamental knowledge is now begin- 
ning to free the development of friction 
materials from the empirical approach that 
has been common to all researches concerned 
with surface phenomena. 


CEMENT COMPANY’S RECORD FIGURES 


It is very gratifying to be able to record 
once again that Turners Asbestos Cement 
Company, Limited has achieved record 
figures over the past year both as regards the 
scale of production and the value of turnover. 
This has been accomplished almost entirely 
by means of increased efficiency on existing 
machines rather than by the introduction of 
new plant. Whilst there was no check to 
the Government programme of housing con- 
struction there was during the year an easing 
of the position in regard to building licences 
for industrial work, the result of which has 
been felt in an increased demand for this 
company’s products. This is likely to be 
sustained in the coming year, the prospects 
for which are most encouraging. 


Increased difficulties were met in the ex- 
port field arising out of keener competition 
from overseas manufacturers which, together 
with import restrictions into many countries 
and an increasing number of instances of 
local production, made the overall. position 
a difficult one. In spite of the unfavourable 


factors mentioned the export ne 
within two or three per cent of the 
year. There was no lessening of the 
for “ Everite ” asbestos cement pressu: 
either from the home or overseas n 
particularly in regard to the mediu 
larger diameter pipes. The addition 
to which I made reference a year av 
into operation a little later than an! 
and did not have any real effect on the 
for the past year. The plant is now ru 
satisfactorily and will enable the dem 
the larger pipes to be met more fully in 


Arising from work carried out on 
scale machines in the research depar ‘ent 
during the year it has been possible to (1 ins- 
late the various improvements in tech» que 
to the full scale ion units, as a result 
of which very considerable economies in pro- 
duction have been effected. The mos: im- 
portant of these is in relation to the better 
and more economic use of asbestos fibres of 
various grades. The research depariment 
continues to give thought, not only to im- 
proved techniques, but also to the develop- 
ment of new products some of which are 
most promising. 


WASHINGTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


The increase in demand for the products 
of The Washington Chemical Company, 
Limited, to which I referred last year, was 
well maintained during the period under 
review. As a result the volume of sales both 
at home and abroad reached levels wel! above 
those of recent years. The position was aided 
by the installation of new plant which was 
completed during recent months. The in- 
sulation contracts carried out by Newalls 
Insulation Company, Limited, covere! im- 
portant work for the Admiralty and the !«ad- 
ing shipowners on such shies as HMy 
Britannia, HMS Ark Royal, RMS S2..4, 
TSS Iberia, TSS Orsova, TSS S: 
Cross and MS City of Durban. The out- 
standing feature of the industrial ork 
carried out was that comprising a num>:' ol 
important power stations, including thos< 
Bankside, North Tees and Braehea’ In 
addition to contract work the volume o! | '¢! 
sales by this company of magnes. 
asbestos products also attained record 1..." 
A year ago I expressed the hope th tc 
large-scale supply of insulation for impo: (1! 
capital projects overseas would become ©.) 
tinuing feature of Newalls’ business an. | 
pleasing to be able to report that durin. the 
year the company’s exports have outst: ped 
previous years. 

The total volume of our export business 
from United Kingdom factories durin ‘h¢ 
year has been particularly gratifying |" 
some cases volume has remained re!:'<!y 
static, in others it has increased, but '” 1° 
case is there any significant reduction in -om- 
parison with recent years. Difficulties 
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in former years, are still with us, so that a 
net improvement in our export volume is 
f ry. 


very Salis! 
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CREASED DIVIDEND 


vour board recommend a final 
174 per cent on the ordinary 
, with the interim dividend of 
ready paid, a total distribution 
ent for the year. This com- 
res st year’s total distribution of 
71 per ', and yout directors are glad to 
"able , to recommend an increased 
stributic In so doing they have naturally 
2 CO! ration to the somewhat reduced 
lence of taxation, resulting from the 
the excess profits levy, for as 
will be ed from the accounts, trading 
profits at ry similar to those of the pre- 


This ve 
dividend | 
stock, mak 
§ per cel 


of 223 pe 


Since my statement of last year was issued, 
curt rning capacity has not changed 
sgnificant!y in total, but, as was indicated as 
probab!: 1 the interim dividend was an- 
nounced, experience at home has been 
better our overseas experience less 
favourab! ian was the caseé a year ago. 
Demand he home market remains strong, 
but ove! difficulties continue without any 
present lications Of a change from 
“buyer rket” conditions. The results 
of our t year’s activities will therefore, 
as far as we can see now, depend largely on 
the fort of the home companies, and 
should vary very much from the net 
figures now before you. We have hopes of 
a prospe year, but at present they can be 
| hopes, and of course we cannot 
expect continuously to be able to report in- 
creasing profits. We are, however, well 
equipped to take our full share of whatever 
busines ivailable at home or overseas, 


no more t 


but we basically suppliers to other indus- 
ines, and prosperity for us is always contin- 
gent on a reasonable measure of prosperity 
n ind in general. 


RIM (MALACCA) RUBBER 
ESTATES 
DIVIDEND OF 1s:o PER CENT 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Rim (Malacca) Rubber Estates, Limited, 
was held on December 17th in London. 


Mr E. G. Estall (the chairman) presided, 
ourse Of his speech said : During 
rop of 1,928,500 Ib was harvested, 

ome 24).000 lb less than the estimate. For 
ne present year, ending on June 30th next, 
we hav rvested_a crop of 833,000 Ib up to 
n November, compared with 844,500 
orresponding five months of last 
is slightly below the average 
pon to attain Our estimate 


from the combined areas in 
PF ounted to an average of 452 lb per 
act red with 481 Ib for the previous 
dern plantings of Rim Estate 
— average Of 1,123 Ib per acre and 
or bins 87 Ib per acre. Replanting or 
i§ high yielding stock is of the 
‘ost importance, and your directors have 
important matter well before them. 


oe uct selling price for all grades has 
18074. § 14.84d. per Ib, compared with 
“wid. for the previous year. Costs of 
production are lower than last year, and 
a, 6d. per Ib. Government duty and 


ies 2 17d. per Ib and replanting and 

“Pkecp of immature areas called for 1.45d. 

Pet Ib on the crop. 

ta oefore taxation is £27,039, which 

a ts the recovery of £21 replanting 
‘s trom Government. e board are 

of n<. ‘© be able to recommend payment 
a dividend of 10 per cent for the year. 


~ 
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THE MIDLAND TAR DISTILLERS 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


MR STANLEY ROBINSON’S REVIEW 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of The Midland Tar Distillers, Limited, 
was held on December 17th at Old- 
bury. Mr Stanley Robinson (the chairman) 
presided, and in the course of his 
speech said : 

The trading profit for the year at £331,141 
shows an increase of some £20,000 compared 
with the figure for the previous year. 


The total charge for taxation at £170,493 
is approximately £3,000 higher than last year. 
We have, however, been able to take advan- 
tage of the 1954 Finance Act which gives an 
investment allowance in respect of capital ex- 
penditure on new assets incurred after April 6, 
1954, and our taxation charge has been re- 
duced to the extent of £4,500 by this allow- 
ance. 


Your directors recommend a dividend of 
10 per cent on the ordinary shares, absorbing, 
less tax, £68,750, a transfer of £50,000 to 
the reserve for obsolescence and increased 
replacement costs, making that reserve 
£300,000, and a transfer of £74,320 to general 
reserve which, together with the balance on 
the excess profits tax postwar refund trans- 
ferred from capital reserve, makes the total on 
that account £450,000. 


I have told you many times in the past 
that we distil crude tar on a co-operative 
basis, and, under the terms of our contract, 
this means that the greater part of 
the profit from better trading is passed on 
to the producers of the tar and only a 
small portion finds its way into the 
company’s coffers. 

I mention all this in order to impress upon 
you that when I say to you that this or that 
activity is showing very good results, I want 
you to remember that only a relatively small 
part of that success comes our way. And so 
the ups and downs of your business tend to 
level out ; therefore one must expect the profit 
of the company to be fairly constant, and, it 
follows, the dividend too. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


I am sure you would expect me to report 
on the progress of our new works at Four 
Ashes. The position is that with the excep- 
tion of one or two plants, Four Ashes is 
carrying the full load of our refining activities, 
including the main tar acid extraction plant, 
the transfer of which from Oldbury has now 
taken place. 

We have been going through a difficult 
time—which indeed is not yet over—for we 
are having to satisfy market demands in 
quantities and qualities at a time when we 
have to see that new plants work to designed 
capacity and that the running costs and yields 
are up to standard» No plant can be con- 
sidered complete and commissioned until 
these requirements are met. 


We hear a lot these days about produc- 
tivity which, to use simple language, means 
more output per person—more output per 
person employed--from the managing 
director to the office boy. Your company 
is keenly interested in this matter, for having 
erected the most modern plant we are natur- 
ally endeavouring to see that the output, or 
if you prefer, the productivity is at its maxi- 
mum. Productivity mearis no waste of time 
or material ; it means no loss through care- 


lessness or slackness ; it means the abolition” 
of old-fashioned plant and methods ; it means 
that we are striving to reach a much higher 
target than ever before. We won't I fear, 
reach 100 per cent—nothing ever does—but 
the enthusiasm of our staff and employees 
will ensure that we make a very good 
attempt. 


During the year under review the intake 
of crude tar was again a record. Prices of 
products generally were steady with one or 
two exceptions. Our subsidiary in USA— 
The Midland Tar Distillers, Inc.—is doing 
good work and we have been able to increase 
our sales of tar acids while maintaining 
prices. 


In spite of the remission of part of the duty 
on hydrocarbon oils there has been litile or 
no improvement in the production of crude 
Benzole, and I fear there will not be until 
the gas industry is able to obtain its full 
requirements of coal, 


LONG-TERM CONTRACT WITH ICI 


We share, as you know, in a national con- 
tract with the ICI, whereby we supply to 
them a large quantity of Creosote for hydro- 
genation. I told you last year that the 
contract was due to expire and that we were 
negotiating a renewal. Our negotiations are 
complete and we have signed up a long-term 
contract on slightly better terms. 


Our exports of Creosote to the USA 
are still severely restricted, due to the 
tightening of the specification by the USA 
buyers. 


We have had a good year in the road tar 
market, in fact our deliveries are a record. 
We hope to benefit in this direction from the 
additional sales likely to result from the in- 
creased grants for road improvements 
recently announced. 


I must warn you, however, against being 
too optimistic. The projected expenditure on 
roads will largely go in what might be called 
capital works, such as the purchase of land, 
the provision of dual carriageways, bridge 
widening, the opening up of cross roads, and 
so on. The amount of tar required for such 
works as these is obviously a very small per- 
centage of the total cost of the project. In 
addition, of course, we have to meet competi- 
tion as usual. Anyhow, it will be quite some 
time before the authorities start work, so 
we do not anticipate any immediate extra 
activity. 

Our fuel business is well established and 
has become a permanent feature of our 
activities. 


Our sales of pitch to the continent are re- 
duced this year, due to certain international 
trade and barter agreements, which prevent 
our normal buyers from. placing their usual 
business with us. é 

So much for our main products. All our 
works have done a very good year’s work, 
particularly Oldbury, where considerable 
progress has been made and where we are 
hoping ultimately to distil tar at the rate of 
250,000 tons a year, or if you prefer it, 50 
million gallons a year, in our continuous stills, 
the yield and running costs of which are 
continually improving. 
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SUNGEI BESI MINES, AYER HITAM TIN DREDGING 


MR G. W. SIMMS ON THE POSITION 


The annual general meetings of Sungei 
Besi Mines, Limited, and Ayer Hitam Tin 
Dredging, Limited, were held on Decem- 
ber 17th in London. 

Mr G. W. Simms, the chairman, presided. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ments of the chairman circulated to share- 
holders: 


SUNGEI BESI MINES 


After providing £55,428 for taxation there 
remains a balance of profit of £78,149 which, 
‘with the balance unappropriated at March 31, 
1953, £82,688, makes a total credit of 
£160,837. £40,000 has been transferred to 
general reserve account. Dividends totalling 
ls. 7.2d. per share have been paid in respect 
of the year, leaving a balance of £84,361 
which the directors recommend be carried 
forward to the current year. 

Rehabilitation expenditure amounting io 
£188,152 (being the excess of total expendi- 
over the awards received) has been 
written off against the reserve account. 


riire 
Lue 


Investments quoted in London included 
£20,000 Government securities, the remain- 
der consisting of holdings in other tin-mining 
companies. 

The continued improvement in the security 
position in Malaya during the past few years 
is largely due to the inspiring and energetic 
leadership of Sir Gerald Templer. He has 
shown the way and has earned our deep 
gratitude for the great work he has accom- 
plished. There is good reason to hope that 
his successor will continue vigorously to 
prosecute the Campaign against the terrorists 
until law and order, which is all-important 
to the future development of Malaya, is fully 
established and maintained. 


TIN RESEARCH 


The work of the Tin Research Institute 
continues to be of great importance to the 
future of the whole tin-producing industry. 
It can, I think, truly be said that its value to 
the producing side of the industry is repre- 
sented largely by what it can do for the 
consumer by working out methods for 
improving existing uses for tin and by invent- 
ing and developing new uses. In this connec- 
tion the possibility of substituting tin for 
nickel for certain purposes has been demon- 
strated in recent researches. 

An easy, continuous method of casting 
tin-bronze rods and thick tubes has been 
demonstrated to interested parties from ail 
over the world. 

The Institute has also been actively inter- 
esting the plastics industries of the world in 
the use of organotin compounds as stabilisers, 
and an expanding use of tin in this field 
seems assured. : 

A new avenue for organotin compounds as 
pesticides in agriculture has been opened up 
by the Institute’s researches. The foregoing 
brief description of some of the activities of 
the Institute will serve to indicate how impor- 
tant its research work is to the future well- 
being of the industry. 


AYER HITAM TIN DREDGING 


After providing a net amount of £160,623 
for taxation, there remains a balance of 
£166,491, which, with the balance unappro- 
priated at June 30, 1953, £135,757, makes a 
total credit of £302,248. Dividends totalling 
4s. per share absorbing £79,200 have already 
been paid in respect of the year. The balance 


of rehabilitation expenses, £3,350, has been 
written off and £100,000 has been transferred 
to reserve account. The directors recommend 
payment of a final dividend of ls. per share 
which, less income tax at @s. in the £, wii! 
absorb £19,800, leaving a balance of £99,898 
to be carried forward to the current year. 


Owing to the failure of the ladder hoist 
gear, the dredge was shut down for a period 
of approximately 2} months. This stoppage 
was responsible for the serious reduction in 
hours worked and yardage treated as com- 
pared with the previous year and adversely 
affected both production and costs. Fortu- 
nately, the grade of ground treated averaged 
the high figure of 1.17 katis per cubic yard. 


THE PROPERTY 


The boring operations to which I referréd 
in my last annual address have yielded results 
which are of great importance to the future 
of this company. With the object of equip- 
ping our property with a second dredge a 
great part of these leases was bored before 
the war at fairly wide intervals and although 
the boring results disclosed ground of lower 
grade than that on the mining lease, on 
which our present dredge is operating, never- 
theless a big volume of payable ground was 
indicated.. Unfortunately, when the Japanese 
entered Malaya the whole of our detailed 
boring records were lost. It thus became 
necessary to bore the whole of it. 


Your directors intend to install a second 
big deep-digging dredge at the earliest pos- 
sible date provided the Federation Govern- 
ment will give an assurance that a fair assess- 
ment under any control scheme which may 
come into operation will be granted for that 
dredge. There is every reason to expect that 
we shall receive the assurance for which we 
have asked. 


The new dredge will be electrically 
operated and will be designed to dig to a 
greater depth than any dredge now operating 
in Malaya. The capital expenditure involved 
will naturally be heavy. 


TIN CONTROL 


A new International Tin Control Agree- 
ment has been signed and, subject to ratifica- 
tion by the requisite number of producer and 
consumer governments, will in due course 


come into force. The United States of 
America, which is by far the largest consumer 
country, Was not a signatory to the agreement 
and will not be party to the control scheme 
if and when it comes into operation. 


In the proposed domestic application of 
the scheme to Malaya sale and transfer of 
quota is again to be permitted. If, however, a 
miner sells his quota so he must close down 
his mining operations, and obviously his 
labour force will be dismissed. As he receives 
payment for not producing tin there is a direct 
incentive for him to stop doing so when his 
operations seem likely to become unprofit- 
able, while the purchaser of the quota suffers 
an increase in his cost of production. In 
practice the difficulties inherent in the sale 
and transfer of quota are unlikely to be over- 
come under any new scheme, based on that 
past experience. 


The planners, who are responsible. for the 
scheme, claimed that without it there would 
be serious unemployment among the Asian 
workers ; that many of the Chinese mines 
would close down and that once these mines 
have closed it is unlikely that they would 
ever start up again. 


As regards the first part of this claim, the 


most serious unemployment in th- | 
of the Malayan tin industry occurre: 
the last control scheme was in operat: In 
regard to the second part of the claim, thi; 
also was proved to be incorrect durin» the 
period of the last tin control scheme. . ren 
the number of gravel pump mines 0 n 
in the Federated Malay States fell f; 

at the end of 1937 to 372 at the end of 
1938, and again rose to 538 by the end o: 

and reached over 700 by the end of 194 
under the stimulus of the rise in tir 
Again, more recently, the number o‘ 
mines operating in Malaya fell, with : 

in tin price from 643 at the end o! 
1951, to 503 in October, 1953, but, 
subsequent rise in tin price, the “ni: 
operating at the end of September, 1954. , 
568. However, it is production which | 
really important, and the most notable { 

of Chinese production in Malaya since + 
last quarter of 1948 is its relative stead 

In that quarter the production rate 
21,906 tons per annum and, apart from the 
first quarter of 1952 when it fell to a rate 
of 20,212 tons per annum, it has remaine 
between, approximately, a rate of 21,000 ron 
and 24,000 tons per annum—the rate for the 
third quarter of 1954 being 24,372 
annum. 


The encouragement of prospecting 
generally recognised as an urgent necessity 
in connection with the future development 
of the Malayan industry. Coupled with thi 
it is essential that a policy of freely alienating 
land for mining purposes be adopted, and 
that the conditions of such alienation be 
reasonable. 


As far as the most important section of 
the Malayan industry—the dredging section 
—is concerned, it is also generally recognised 
that the best hope of future development 
lies inf proving and developing deep low 
grade deposits. Such deposits call for deep 
digging dredges of big capacity, involving 
heavy capital expenditure, which must be 
worked to capacity if they are to operate 
efficiently. The need for a satisfactory !:vel 
of tin price to justify the development of 
such properties has been rightly stressed by 
the planners in advocating the adoption of 
the Tin Control Scheme. But they do not 
mention the adverse effect of restriction of 
production on operating costs though, in 
practice, it is of vital importance; nor i 
there any reference to the fact that, excep 
possibly over short periods, the tin price | 
governed’ by world. industrial procduoctio 
activity. |Moteover, I believe that 
creation of a Buffer Stock will again | 
the elimination of the premium on S« 
tin. This point, which is of consider 
financial importance to the Malayan tin pr 
ducers and Government, appears to hive 
been ignored by our planners. 


In clause 8 of a White Paper entitled, 
“An Outline of the Principles for the 
Domestic Implementation in Malaya of the 
International Tin Agreement, 1953,” which 
has recently been laid before the Federation 
Legislative Council, it is stated: “ 1 hese 
proposals are in some respects based on the 
prewar Restriction Scheme, but also they 
are designed to avoid the bad points of that 
scheme,” 

f¢ 


As regards the domestic application 0 a 
scheme, the fundamentals now, uo 
tunately, remain the same as in the pr el 
scheme, and I think that in practice i W! 
be found that the effect on the Matliyao 
tin industry and economy must again be 
harmful if the scheme is of long duration. 
The one consolation in connection with it 's 
that it may be short-lived or, still bette’, 
it may not be implemented. Provided its 
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peychological effect on the USA consumer is 
pot so serious a8 tO encourage big scale 
substitution, the Jong term outlook for con- 

ction and production is such that the 


= e planners are likely to be frus- 


effo! : : 
ate he industry will again be allowed 
wo de velop along free and healthy lines. 





JOHN HOLROYD AND 
COMPANY 


(Worm Gear Manufacturers and 
Bronze Founders) 


LATE TRADING IMPROVEMENT 
The fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Iohn Holroyd and Company Limited, was 
held on December 16th at Milnrow, Lanca- 
shire, Mr E. O. Liebert (the chairman), 
pres Cong 

The following is an extract from an address 
by the vice-chairman, Mr C. Meek, which 
circulated with the report and 


had been 
accounts ¢ 
Your chairman, Mr E. O., Liebert, is unable 
to give you his usual message as at the time 
of writing this statement ke is on a visit to 


the USA and Canada calling on customers 
and agents, so he has asked me to deputise 
for him. I am sure you will join me in 
wishing him every success in these countries 
where our products continue to sell well and 
where new avenues are opening up. 


In his speech last year, Mr Liebert men- 
tioned the falling off in orders with the 
probable adverse effect of this on production 
and profits. This has, in fact, taken place, 
as will be seen from the drop in the group 
trading profit, although the net result after 
tax is better than last year, being £254,231 
as against £179,639. 


During the year—about half way through 
—a considerable and rather sudden change 
for the better took place in the order position 
of the parent company. From then onwards, 
and continuing to the present time, the intake 
of orders has overtaken the output and all 
departments have been very busy. Neverthe- 
less, the change came too late in the year to 
arrest the decline in production, with the 


consequent effect on the trading profit. 


These remarks also apply in general to the 
subsidiary companies, with the exception of 
Manesty Machines Ltd., which did not suffer 
a falling off in orders, but rather the reverse. 
The demand for the Manesty range of com- 
Pressing machines and ancillary equipment 
has continued to grow and the latest develop- 
ment—the patented Drycota machine, which, 
as the name implies, is for the production of 
coated tablets by the use of dry powders or 
granules, has attracted very considerable 
interest Doth at home and abroad and we 
have already sold a number of machines 
inciucing some to the United States. 










HOME AND OVERSEAS DEMAND 


A good demand is being experienced for 
al types of gears including our standard 


Werm reduction units, which are selling very 
Weil indeed abroad and at home—also for our 
a spuncast bronzes and the finished 
io components, the manufacture of which 
The den. portant a part of our business. 
Pat ~ partment for the manufacture of non- 
— — by the Shellcast process 
up in ae polygram patents, which was set 


ca previous year, has been steadily 
2 eee throughout 
ui production and 
promise, 
Plomisine 
*Pecialised 
Machine 
roughou 
for cust 
Own p 


is year and is now in 
owing considerable 
It represents a useful and most 
addition to our already highly 
manufacturing equipment. Our 
tool department has been busy 
t the year making special machines 
“omers’ requirements and also for our 
articular needs, this latter being most 








amportant and in fact vital to our worm gear 
production. Further progress has been made 
at our forge in Manchester—John Mountford 
and Company Limited—which supplies 
steam hammered forgings in carbon and alloy 
steels to the engineering industry generally 
as well as to our own factories. 


_I am pleased to say that the volume of 
direct exports to countries in the British 
Commonwealth, to Europe, to the American 
continent, and to a lesser degree to the other 
countries that are open to us, has continued 
to expand. 


THE OUTLOOK 


I know you will wish me to say something 
about the future. This is always a very risky 
and difficult matter, but I think I can say, 
with a degree of confidence, that if the pre- 
sent trend continues we shall have a success- 
ful year. Our fortunes are largely bound -up 
with those of the engineering industry in 
general, where a good feeling of optimism 
seems to be current at the present time. I 
am, of course, aware how quickly business 
trends can change and also how suddenly 
sometimes the material supply position can 
alter, but neither of these contingencies is 
worrying us at the moment. 

With trading conditions now more normal 
and competition much keener, increased 
profits must be earned from greater produc- 
tion rather than higher prices, and the policy 
of your board is framed having this end in 
view. A building extension to one of our 
factories was completed during the year. 
Contracts have also been placed for exten- 
tions to take place at three more of our 
factories to increase the manufacturing space 
and the office accommodation, although it is 
not expected that much, if any benefit, will 
be derived from these additions during the 
current year. The report was adopted. 


DENNIS BROTHERS, 
LIMITED 


(Motor and Mechanical Engineers) 


MR WILLIAM FISH ON A FLEXIBLE 
ORGANISATION 


The annual general meeting of Dennis 
Brothers, Limited was held on December 
7th in London, W.1. Mr William Fish, JP 
(the deputy chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Before dealing with the accounts, I would 
like to refer to the loss we have suffered by 
the death of our chairman. Sir Geoffrey 
Burton was not only a director of the com- 
pany, with wide technical knowledge and 
administrative ability, but had great natural 
charm, and will long be remembered by his 
colleagues and every member of the staff with 
whom he came in contact. 


You will observe that the balance brought 
in from trading account is slightly less than 
last year, notwithstanding the fact that the 
turnover is greater than in 1953. This is 
largely due to our having had to meet wages 
awards which we have not been able to pass 
on to our customers. 


Turning to the balance sheet it will be seen 
that the assets total £2,373,025. Of this 
current assets amount to £2,105,086 ; stock 
has increased by £34,466 ; sundry debtors are 
less by £66,602 which, in view of the 
increased turnover; ‘is a good feature. Tax 
reserve certificates have increased by 
£75,000 ; cash at bank and in hand is down 
by only £19,757, but creditors are also down 


by £35,407. 


During the year we have sold a portion of 
land at our Dennisville estate, which is no 


longer required, for £2,964. 
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The balance brought forward from the 
previous year is £269,411, to which has to be 
added the profit for the year £150,611, 
making a total of £420,022. An interim 
dividend of 5 per cent, less income tax, has 
been paid absorbing £20,659, and leaving 
available £399,363. It is proposed to pay 
a final dividend of 20 per cent less tax— 
£82,636 which will give a total dividend of 
25 per cent less tax, for the year, leaving a 
balance of £316,727 to be carried forward. 


Frum a general review of the past year it 
can be seen that your company has received 
its accustomed share of the available market 
for commercial vehicles. 


At the beginning of the year the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer encouraged industry at large 
by removing, in advance of his Budget, the 
uncertainty of purchase tax charges. This 
was a short-term endeavour to stabilise 
markets which may have been successful in 
some quarters. So far as our industry is 
concerned, the Chancellor’s efforts were 
brought to nought by the slow progress of the 
Disposals Board in returning the transport 
industry to normality. 


DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS 


In the passenger vehicle field your company 
has in the past to some extent specialised in 
meeting the requirements of the coaching 
operators. By imposing restrictions on the 
length of time allowed for repayment of the 
purchase price, the Hire Purchase Order in 
1952 killed this class of business. Removal 
of these restrictions in July of this year was 
indeed welcome, and I am happy to say that 
we have developed two new passenger chassis 
in the light and medium weight classes which 
are capable of meeting competitively a 
renewed demand from the small user. 


Our fire engine department, of whose 
record we are justly proud, still meets ~and 
defies competition both at home and over- 
seas. Orders in hand for appliances continue 
to fill our production capacity. 


We are pleased to record repeat orders from 
Government departments for special purpose 
heavy vehicles and municipal vehicles. 


In the municipal vehicle department the 
year under review shows a sales pattern of 
almost identical shape to that of 1953. It is 
reasonable to assume that in this particular 
field the home trade has settled down to a 
steady replacement business after a period of 
postwar re-equipment. 


Both labour and materials continue to rise 
in price. The supply of skilled manpower 
remains a problem, and is likely to prove the 
limiting factor on what we shall be able to 
turn out this year. 


Further extensions in our servicing arrange- 
ments have proved helpfut and been much 
appreciated by our many customers, and the 
management is fully alive to requirements. in 
this respect. 


Looking forward beyond current problems, 
however, our organisation is flexible, and we 
shall continue to mect the requirements of 
specialist users wherever they may be. 


You will no doubt have read in the press 
of my retirement from the office of . joint 
managing director, Mr C. T. Skipper still 
retains the position he has held for the past 
fifteen years as joint managing director, and 
he is now joined by Mr Herbert William 
Dawes. Mr Dawes has been a director of 
the company since 1942, and he has the full 
support of the board and the staff. 


On your behalf I desire to express our 
warm and cordial thanks to my colleagues on 
the board and our staff and workpeople. The 
results which are shown in our accounts are 
produced by the united endeavours of our 
entire personnel, from our directors down to 
the most junior member of our organisation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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J. GLIKSTEN AND SON 


(Timber Producers and Importers) 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


he forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
1. Gliksten and Son, Limited, was held 
on December 17th, in London, Mr S. G. 
Gliksten (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated address: 

The revenue from trading of the group 
amounts to £846,224 as compared with 
£748,424 a year ago. There is a net proiit 
before taxation of £628,831 as against 
£560,531. This, I am sure, you will regard 
as a satisfactory increase having regard to 
the somewhat difficult trading conditions 
encountered by the timber trade during the 
past year. Apart from the exceptional year 
1950-51 the results are the best achieved by 
your group to date. The provision for taxa- 
tion requires £339,394. 


The net profit remaining after taxation 
provisions is £289,437 which is adequate, 
after making substantial transfers to reserves, 
to enable your board to recommend an in- 
crease in the total ordinary dividend to 35 
per cent as compared with 32} per cent last 
year, 

Despite the fact that consumption § of 
timber and wood goods has béen on an 
increasing scale during the current period 
of trade prosperity in the United Kingdom, 
trading conditions have not been easy. 
Intense competition has been encountered 
in all branches of your group’s activities 
and in many instances profit margins have 
been ridiculously small. I am happy to 
record that we have more than held our 
position and turnover both in value and 
volume has increased. 


It is with regret that I have to report that 
our operations in British Honduras, although 
profitable, were not up to expectations owing 
to the exceptionally bad weather ‘conditions 
experienced during the 1953-54 logging 
season, These conditions were not, of 
course, confined to British Honduras, but 
were suffered by all timber operators in the 
Central American and Caribbean areas. 


COMPLETE RELAXATION OF CONTROL 


Control of the import of plywood was 
completely relaxed on March Ist except from 
dollar sources and it was recently announced 
that importation of building boards will be 
freely allowed, This means that the whole 
of the commodities in which your group 
trades may now be freely imported into this 
country and this should result in a further 
expansion of our trading activities. 


The varied nature of the use of timber and 
its products is not generally appreciated by 
those not engaged in the trade, but I would 
like to assure stockholders that whilst in 
certain instances substitutes for wood are 
being used, new uses for wood are being 
found every day and I am confident that the 
consumption of timber and its products: will 
continue to increase for many years to come. 


Trading results since the close of the 
accounts continue to be satisfactory. 
During the past year your softwood sub- 
sidiary opened a branch office and yard in 
Hull which has produced successful results 
both as to turnover and profit and it is our 
intention as circumstances permit to extend 
this policy to other port areas. The develop- 
ment of our Stratford wharf is partially com- 
pleted and the benefits envisaged are begin- 
ning to bear fruit. Export turnover has sub- 
stantially increased and indications are that 
this progress will continue, 


The report was adopted, 


THE SCOTTISH 
AUSTRALIAN COMPANY 


STRONG AND HEALTHY. POSITION 


The annual general meeting of The 
Scottish Australian Company, Limited, was 
held on December 16th in London. 


Mr J. Norman Eggar (chairman and 
managing director) presided, and in the 
course of his speech said: In my remarks 
last year I referred to the negotiations 
then in progress for the acquisition 
of the shares of The New South Wales 
Land and Agency Company, Limited. Those 
negotiations had a successful issue and I am 
sure that in the final result all our share- 
holders will benefit. 


Supplementing the interim report issued 
on June 30th Mr Norman Eggar gave stock- 
holders up-to-date information as to the con- 
dition of all the company’s properties. 


The chairman referred to the visit of two 
directors to Australia, namely, Mr Reid and 
Mr Hurd. He continued:—Mr Hurd sent 
us most valuable reports and was able to 
testify to the high standing and good reputa- 
tion of this company in Australia. Some 
years ago Anglo-Australian pastoral com- 
panies were not exactly popular, but I do not 
think it is true today. The authorities know 
that over many years we have sunk a great 
deal of capital in New South Wales, Queens- 
land, and the Northern Territory ; they know 
too, that we are not afraid to spend large 
sums of money to keep our properties in a 
high state of efficiency, to improve the breed- 
ing of sheep and cattle, to add to water sup- 
plies; and so on. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Proceeds from wool and live stock show an 
increase of £147,956 and £162,727 respec- 
tively on the previous year. Forced sales 
owing to the resumption of Corrella and part 
of Warrana account for some £30,000. The 
wool clip was up by 1,246 bales and averaged 
£2 7s. 6d. per bale more. Proceeds from 


wheat and other crops increased by over 
£17,000. 


United Kingdom and Australian taxation 
absorbed £412,163, an increase of £197,609. 
In addition to further tax due to increased 
profits, the larger ordinary stock distribution 
requires £30,458 more profits tax than in 
1953, the total profits tax liability arising on 
distributions being £56,858. 


The amount available for distribution is 
£394,168. .We have allocated £14,208 to 
staff bonus. We have been able to transfer 
£100,000 to general revenue reserve. Divi- 
dends, less income tax, on the guaranteed 
preference stocks absorb £17,600 and the 
interim and final dividends on the consoii- 
dated ordinary stock £138,759. This leaves 
£123,601 to be carried forward, compared 
with £154,175 carried forward last year. 

After a detailed.review of the balance sheet 
the chairman said: 

I hope you will agree that our position is 
strong and healthy. I should be foolish to 
prophesy that the current year will be as 
good as that I have reviewed. Wool prices, 
on which much of our prosperity devends, 
fell away sharply in October and Noven.ber, 
but quite recently have recovered some of 
the lost ground and I hope the market is now 
stabilised. World’s consumption of wool is 
still somewhat in excess of production. 
Weather conditions on * ically all our 
stations are favourable for a good season. We 
all know the hazards of Australia’s pastoral 
and farming industry. We have been fortu~ 
nate for several seasons past. Perhaps a 
drought is overdue, but I believe we are 
better equipped to meet it than at any time 
in the past. The report was adopted. 
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BROWN BAYLEY’S ST/Ey 
WORKS, LIMITED 


MR J. W. GARTON’S STATEM:\; 


The thirty-sixth ordinary general me,» 
of Brown Bayley’s Steel Works, Lim.) 
was held on December 17th at Sheffie!|. \;; 
J. W. Garton, JP (the chairman), pres 


The following is an extract from his . 
lated statement: 


The year under review has seen 
change in the affairs of the com 
although consideration has been given }) 
your directors to the question of the r-. 
acquisition of Brown Bayley Steels Lim 
The Iron and Steel Holding and Realis:: 5, 
Agency have had an independent repyi: 
made on the finances and prospects of Brown 
Bayley Steels Limited and this report }::; 
now been presented and is the subjec: of 
examination and consideration. 


Shortly after the end of the company’s 
financial year, advantage was taken of the 
market conditions and £600,000 of 34 per 
cent Treasury Stock was sold at an ex di, 
price of 100,% to repay the unsecured lor 
of £600,000 from The Hoffmann Man:- 
facturing Company Limited. 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows a reduction in the trading balance »/ 
some £12,000. The balance is the trading 
profit of the South African subsidiary alter 
deducting the administrative expenses of the 
parent company, and is the subject of later 
comment. Out of the net profit available to 
shareholders of £71,671, your directors 
recommend that £71,250 (4s. 9d. per share) 
be paid as ordinary dividend for the yeur, 
out of which an interim dividend of £30,000 
has already been paid. 


The consolidated balance sheet is again 1 
simple grouping of Brown Bayley’s (South 
Africa) (Pty) Limited with the parent com- 
pany. ‘The increase in the total of capita 
and reserves of £21,320 represents in the 
main further distributions from the liquidator 
of The Farnley [ron Company Limited. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The accounts of The Hoffmann Macu- 
facturing Company Limited for the year 10 
December 31, 1953, omce again show very 
satisfactory results. Whilst the profits ar: 
not so high as those for the preceding year 
it must be remembered that the latter year 
was a record one in all respects. 


The accounts of Brown Bayley’s (South 
Africa) (Pty) Limited show a fall in the xc 
profit before taxation of £13,619. This was 
anticipated in my statement last year and is 
due to import restrictions and a reduced 
demand for certain products. Current re 
ports indicate that the rate of profit for the 
past year will be maintained. 

The Farnley Housing Association Limit<d, 
which became yy owned subsidiary 
during the in the Group 
as a subsidi F y Iron Com- 
pany Limited. As was stated last year, your 
company had no alternative but to take over 
the Association and to guarantee the rep3)- 
ment of iss loan from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners. The final instalment 


a 
, was 
of 


been one of A 
Z previous years TMIssio 
a. the Iron and Steel Hold- 
Agency to publish the 

was adopted. 
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THE PERUVIAN 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


MR W. H. WHITE’S STATEMENT 

The § fourth annual general mecting 
of The Peruvian Corporation Limited was 
held on December 16th im London, Mr 
w. H. ¥ the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated sta nt: 
The gross revenue from railways, steamers 


and ot! ssets for the year (when con- 
verted into sterling at the rates mentioned in 
he accot amounted to £3,561,035, as 
compared with £3,909,404 in the immedi- 
ately preceding year. At the same time, 
expend i fell to £3,331,730 from 
{3.635,7 After adding back an exchange 
reserve onger required, the surplus was 
{268,744, which compares with £392,883 in 
the pre year, and is consequently dis- 
appointir The figures are arrived at 
before « ng debenture service (£339,914) 
(payme! { which is postponed under the 
scheme irrangement with the debenture 
holder: d taxes paid and accrued during 
the year 215,357). 

Two pons on the Corporation’s deben- 
tures (due April 1, 1948, and October 1, 
1948) paid during the financial year 
under review, and one due April 1, 1949, 
was paid since its close. This means that 
the equivalent of a year’s debenture interest 
was paid during the year and consequently 
unpaid debenture imterest arrears have not 
increase After the above interest pay- 
ments | been deducted, the balance of 
net earnings notionally carried forward in 
the books of the Corporation to meet future 
payments of debenture interest is £587,517, 
but under the terms of the scheme with the 
debenture holders the figure under this head- 
ing only becomes available for payment of 
interest if the current requirements of the 
Corporation’s business permit. In fact, 
since new and replacement equipment which 
is essenual for the continuance of our opera- 
tions has to be financed out of revenue, and 
also because there is a large balance of 
bolivianos to be. converted into sterling, it 
will be appreciated that this balance is not 
at pre represented by sterling funds 
which could be used for the payment of 
debenture interest. 


Tam glad to record that the value of orders 
outstanding for locomotives, rolling stock, 
etc, has been reduced from £453,000 last 


year to approximately £145,000 at June 30, 
1954, id compares with £1,400,000 in the 
year 1948 


DEBENTURE HOLDERS MORATORIUM 


° The ‘ommittee have extended the duration 
face present scheme until December 31, 
955, with the right to terminate it at an 
2 cate. Before the expiry of the term, 
oe Girectors will formulate a new scheme of 
“rangement with the debenture holders in 
the light of conditions obtaining then and in 
the foreseeable future. 

PROSPECTS 

tt cifcult and indeed dangerous to 
Prop y what may happen in the future, 
particul ‘y after our experience of so many 
Bor ‘ments and “setbacks in the past. 
re *\ ‘cast, I can say with some confidence 
— | ‘Clain @ great messure of faith in the 
‘conomic development and progress of the 
oa ‘nes in which we te. As in all 
— °' ‘he world, our railways face growing 
“ on from read transport, but 
bulk. oo never take from us the carriage of 


thie petals and the like ; it is because of 
‘ anc because of my expectation that the 
crene Colony will yield ° : fi 


that I am optimistic about our future pro- 
vided that we are allowed to charge economic 
rates for the transport of what I hope will 
be increasing quantities of raw materials. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


HECTOR WHALING 
LIMITED 


POSITION OF FINANCIAL STRENGTH 





The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Hector Whaling Limited was held on 
December 20th in London, Mr R. de B. 
Trouton (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review : 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows that the trading profits for the year 
fell by about £438,000 as compared with a 
year ago. This reduction is attributable to 
two main factors—a fali in the price of whale 
oil from £76 2s. lld. to £67 10s. per ton, 
accounting for a shrinkage of over £200,000, 
and a reduction in tanker earnings of over 
£200,000. Together these items account for 
the whole reduction in profits. Operating 
costs have risen by about £150,000 which is 
attributable mainly to increased cost of 
repairs which we hope to reduce in the 
current year to a lower level. An increased 
output of and yield from by-products largely 
compensated for the rise in operating costs. 


Although the trading results for the year 
have been poor, the revenue surplus has been 
greatly increased due to the credit of 
£400,000 in respect of taxation provisions no 


_longer required. After nuaking a transfer to 


fleet replacement reserve of £70,000, we pro- 
pose to repeat last year’s dividends of 20 per 
cent for the year on the ordinary shares and 
a total of 114 per cent on the preferred 
shares, leaving £275,074 to be carried for- 
ward in profit and loss account. 


The recommended payments of the divi- 
dends this year have been made possible by 
the large transfer from taxation reserves. We 
cannot expect a repetition of this windfall 
and we must therefore look to increased 
profits to enable us to maintain our dividend 
in the future. 


The financial position of our companies is 
strong. Liquid assets exceed current liabili- 
ties and all existing commitments for capital 
expenditure by some £1,190,000. For the 
first time in our history we believe that our 
expedition will be financed until its return 
home without our having recourse to our 
bankers for seasonal ass.stance. 


Production last season showed an overall 
increase on the previous year, as follows: 
Whale and sperm oil 28,700 tons (27,600 
tons), frozen meat 5,600 tons (4,700 tons), 
meat and liver meal 4,900 tons (4,150 tons), 
meat extract 290 tons (130 tons) and liver oil 
25 tons (30-tons). Our income from by- 
products exceeded thai of any previous season 
and did not fall far short of £1 million. 


SALES 


Last season our whale oil production was 
again sold to the Ministry of Food. The 
price received was {£67 10s. per ton. As 
the Ministry of Food is no longer a buyer 
of whale oil, our sales are now being made 
direct to consumers as was the custom before 
1939. At the time of writing we have just 
completed the sale of the great bulk of our 
expected 1954-55 production of whale oil at 
£75 per ton, with a small premium on part 
of the sale to cover extra delivery costs. We 
have also sold all our expected production 
of meat meal and frozen meat at prices some- 
what better than those of last year. 


The report was adopted. 
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RECORD PRODUCTION, SALES 
AND PROFITS 


SIR HAROLD BOWDEN’S STATEMENT 


In his statement to the shareholders, ré- 
porting the company’s record production, 
sales and profits, the chairman, Sir Harcld 
Bowden, says: 


You may recall that last year on the occa- 
sion of our annual meeting I pointed out 
that it was no easy thing to continue to 
improve upon a long sequence of records. 
It is, however, with the very greatest satis- 
faction that I have to report that once again 
all our previous records for production, sales 
and profits, have been surpassed. 


After deducting all charges other than 
national taxation the profit of the group 
for the year amounts to £2,324,076, which 
is an increase of £502,512 over last year 
and of almost exactly one million pounds 
over 1952. 


After deducting taxation and minority 
interests there remains a net profit 
£1,021,589 available for distribution and 
reserves ; am increase over last year of more 
than £300,000, 


In view of our programme for the exten- 
sion of our factories, to which I refer below, 
we have decided to retain in the business the 
sum of £730,776, which represents 714 per 
cent of the total profit, and to distribute the 
balance of 284 per cent to our preference 
and ordinary shareholders by way of 
dividends, 


It is only right that some portion of the 
increased profits should be distributed to 
the equity shareholders to whom this busi- 
ness belongs, and we have, therefore, pro- 
posed a total dividend on the ordinary shares 
of 124 per cent, which is an increase of 2} 
per cent over last year. 


So great has the demand been for the 


company’s products during the past year 
that we have found ourselves compelied 


once again to ration our customers both _ 


at home and abroad—and this in spite of 
the fact that our production beat all 
previous records, 


NEW FACTORIES 


We have therefore taken a decision to erect 
and equip two new factories at our head- 
quarters in Nottingham at a cost of between 
three and four million pounds. These two 
factories, when completed, will increase our 
output by no less than 40 per cent and 
should, we are satisfied, enable us to cope 
with the demands for our products in the 
foreseeable future. As in the past, we antici- 
pate that the necessary funds will be forth- 
coming from our.own resources. 


INCREASED COSTS ABSORBED 


The past year has shown no pause in the 
trend of ever-increasing labour costs. Since 
November, 1950, no less than four National 
awards have been made, totalling 
£1 17s. 10d. per week for each male employee 
with a proportionate rise for female 
employees and an application for a further 
increase is pending at the present time. This 
year has also shown a renewed rise in the 
cost of raw materials which had remained 
fairty steady during ious year. In 
spite of these extra costs we have not in- 
creased the selli i i 
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the country’s economy as a whole that we 
should endeavour to pursue a policy of price 
stabilisation by absorbing these additional 
rather than pass them on to our 


customers, 


costs 


CHAIRMAN’S RETIREMENT 


Some of you will already, no doubt, have 
seen from the press that I shall be resigning 
from my position as chairman of this com- 
pany after the annual general meeting. My 
work here, spread over more than half a 
century, has béen in truth a labour of love, 
for I cannot imagine “the business that em- 
ploys a more loyal and devoted people than 
the Raleigh Company. 

Although I am resigning the chairmanship, 
I am remaining on the board of the com- 
pany, and hope to continue my long and 
happy association with it for many years to 
come. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


At the twenty-first ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company held in Dublin on 
December 15, 1954, the chairman, Dr J. P. 
Beddy, said, inter alia: 


The net profit is less than that of the 
previous year by £4,713. Deducting provi- 
sion for income tax there remains £45,713, 
to which should be added £26,187 brought 
forward, making a total of £71,900. Your 
directors recommend a dividend of 4 per 
cent. This dividend would absorb {£43,750 
net after tax, leaving £28,150, which it is 
recommended should be carried forward, 


During the past 21 years your company 
has operated as an underwriting and issuing 
house and has. also provided capital for 
industry. In all, it has been responsible for 
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the provision of capital of approxim 
15 million. It has spensored 53 
otations, of which 46 were public flo 
accounting for 56 per cent of the capital 
raised by all industrial public flotations 
since its incorporation. It has made 4 
significant contribution towards the develoo. 
ment of the industrial capital market, there 
being now (apart from breweries and di::}!. 
leries) almost 100 Irish industrial comp. po 
with shares quoted on the Stock Exch.n 
representing capital of almost £22 mi!lion 
Though much of its work was in the provi- 
sion of capital for new industries, its u 
writing experience has been favourable 
of the total capital underwritten by it, over 
three-quarters was taken up by the public 
at the time of issue. It has paid a dividend 
on its share capital in each of the past 15 
years and it has accumulated § reserves 
exceeding £400,000. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


ately 
capital 
tations 
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Mf sake ANALYS?—SALES FORECASTER required by Ford 
4 Motor Company, Ltd., of Dagenham, Essex. In addition to good 
honours economics degree, practical experience of modern research 
and survey techniques applicable to U.K. market required. Know- 
ledge of motor vehicles and experience in presenting management 
reports advantageous, A young, energetic and forward thinking man 
is required. Good starting salary. Increments dependent on merit. 
Non-contributory pension, Reply *o Salaried Personnel Department 
quoting reference REIL./2. 


{ ARKETING SPECIALIST required.—Must have outstanding 
i ability, coupled with a wide knowledge of industry and market- 
ing operations of a diverse nature. Essential that applicants have 
first-class experience of discussing market problems at managing 
director level and be accustomed to framing policy and controlling 
its application. This position is available with a well-established 
firm of management consultants and offers excellent prospects and a 
sound future to the successful applicant.—Apply in confidence to 
Box 70, stating age, education, qualifications and experience, etc,, 


R. Anderson & Co., 14 William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 


EADING FIRM of stockbrokers requires Assistant for statistical 

4 department Age below. 30, background of accountancy, 
economics or actuarial work, preferably but not necessarily having 
some investment experience. Interesting appointment with prospects. 
—Write Box E.665, c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 


QTUP THAT COLD meal from becoming unappetising by adding 
0 a little Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. 


Binding Cases 


Binding cases for THE ECONOMIST can 
now be supplied. These cases, made by Messrs. 
EASIBIND LTD., are in stiff, dark blue cloth 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on the spine ; they 
provide an extremely effective and firm binding 
and will hold 13 issues of the norma! edition 
together with the quarterly Index, or 26 issues 
of the ‘air edition with two quarterly Indexes. 
The year can be stamped on the spine. The cost 
per case, post free throughout the world, is 11/-. 
Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be 


sent, to THE 


not 

ECONOMIST, but to— 
EASIBIND Ltd. 

(Dept. E), 84 Newman St., London, W.1 


A bindinz case can be sent on approval if required, 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Agricultura! 
Econornist, tenable at Newton Abbot. Candidates must cearadu han 
in Economics and/or Agriculture. Salary in accordance with the 
provincial scale for the Provincial Agricultural Economics Service — 
Further particulars mney = obtained from the Registrar, the 

e clos 


University, Bristol 8. T ing date for the recei applica- 
tions is January 17, 1955. & ipt of appl 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are invited for a Research Fellowship of the valu 
£600 per annum. This award is tenable for three years and is open 
to candidates likely to make a significant contribution to knowledge 
within the fields of Social Science, Socioiogy, Psychology, Education 

Further information and forms of application may be obtai: 
from the Registrar, to whom the zompleted forms must be retu: 
not later than March 1, 1955. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


Applicat invited f abs Geatiee fL 

Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER (Grade I! 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. The applicant should have an Honours 
Degree and preferably with Political Philosophy as his major inter:s! 
Evidence of activity or interest in research will be taken 
consideration. 

Salary £A995-£A1,120 per annum, 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applicat 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

Applications slose, in Australia and London, on January 31, 1955 


A WELL-KNOWN Industrial Company requires the service 
+k of an experienced Chartered Accountant. The post 
calls for strong personal qualities as well as technical ability 
Applications are invited from A>countants aged about 30-35 
years, experienced in Financial Control, Costing and Office 
organisation. Remuneration up to £2,000 per annum is offered 
with good prospects. The appointment is pensionable. Fu!! 


pa-ticulars of qualifications and, experience should be sent to 
Box 785. 


Ss INSPECTOR required by Honeywell-Brown, Ltd. New- 
house, Lanarkshire. Applicants should be between 35 and 45 
years of age, with mechanical and electrical experience in the instru- 
ment. or ight engineering industry. Academic qualifications an 
advantage, but not essential. The position is of great responsibility 
and holds considerable scope for advancement in a fast growing con- 
cern. Commencing salary £1,000 to £1,200 according to experience 
and qualifications. Pension scheme and free life insurance available. 
—Applications, in writing, to the Works Director. 


DMINISTRATIVE PERSONAL ASSISTANT to Execu- 
4 tive Chairman of important Engineering Group of Com- 
panies with world-wide markets required. onours degree in 
Economics and allied subjects, preferably Cambridge or 
Oxford. Age 30-35. Successful applicant must have hig! 
degree imagination, analytic ability, ambition and progres- 
sive outlook, with pleasant personality and ability to write 
concisely. Theory of industrial or isation desirable and 
previoes industrial experience preferable. Excellent four- 
gure salary with good pension plan and fine administrative 
future.—Repty in guaranteed strictest confidence, giving 
details of educational background and positions held, with 
salaries, etc., to Box 783. . 


[NTERNATIONAL MARKETING RESEARCH ORGANISATION 
is looking for a man or woman with some experience of Consimer 
Survey work and who will be able to work as a Research Officer on 
the design and development of Special Surve The successful appli- 
cant will possess, above all, commonsense, coupled with tenacity of 
purpose and capacity for detail. Some contact with clients is neces- 
sary.—Write, giving full details of education, experience and s«/a'y 
requirements, to Box 788. 


MENTAL HEALTH RESEARCH, Did you listen to Donald 
McCullough on Sunday? If you did and are interested or lave 
some friend or relative suffering in thig , will you help our 
work this Christmas by sending a donation ue or tal ordet 
or Covenant) to the Hon. Appedls Seoretary, Mental Health Resear" 
Fund, 39 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1. 


URE CHAPS with bad appetites giving them a little of 
Rayner’s piquant Indian anes cece 












The Bank of Advlaide 


invites all who bave or would like 


to bave relationships — business or 


ersonal—with Australia, to use tts 








| 
complete banking service | 
Principal Offices in Australia: 


Adelaide (Head Office), Brisbane, Melbourne, 
Perth & Sydney. 


LONDON OFFICE 
11, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


rporated in 1865 in South Australia with limited liability 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
CANADA 


Applicat ure invited for the position of PROFESSOR OF 
The salary will be not less than $6,500 per annum, with super- 
nuatio group-life insurance and group family hospitalisation 


rticulars and information as to the method of applica- 
n should obtained from the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
s of British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
e date for the receipt of applications is January 31, 1955. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


VACANCIES FOR ACCOUNTANTS 
Wanted for Senior positions*in the Accounts and Finance Depart- 
nt of Rhodesia Railways, two Qualified Accountants (Chartered or 
Incorporated), Applicants aged between 28 and 35, preferably with 
some commercial and industrial experience, will be required to assist 
n the pi ration and introduction of systems and methods. In due 
j i icant will become Head of the Internal Audit Section 
while er will remain on general accounting and financial 
s icity to work on own initiative essential, Excellent 
emuneration will be on the scale £1,350 to £1,650, plus 
of-living allowance (at present 20 per cent). Married 
& I tion allowance and children’s allowances. Compulsory 
Medical and Pension Schemes, Assisted passages. 
lust give full personal and career details, including 
yyvment,—Applications, which wil! be treated as strictly 
should be addressed to the London Agent, 241, Salisbury 
lon Wall, London, E.C.2, te arrive not later than January 


rO THE MANAGING DIRECTOR. More business and 
business awaits your executives if they have the use of a 
{self-drive car, Lowest possible rates. Contract hire by arrange- 
nt, third party, fire and theft insurance. No maintenance 
sts, can also take advantage of our guaranteed re-purchase 
me, Ask your secretary to write for our new brochure, which 
gives f letails.—Autohall, Dept. 2-A, 302-306 King Street, London, 
W.6. RIV 2881. Telegrams: Autohall, Wesphone, London. 
Cables : Autohall, London, 
‘'T AND CONSUMER RESEARCH ANALYST required by 

Market Analysis Department of Ford Motor Company, 
nham, Essex, Applicants should be of at least matricula- 
standard, and have some knowledge of commercial vehicles, 
ld have the ability to devise and analyse questionnaires. 
forward looking man is required, Salary according to 
qualifications and experience. Reply to Salaried Personnel Depart- 
vent, quoting reference PCR/3. 





A Metroy 7] 
Onvenient 
LL.B., and ther exte: . 
Enaminations, ae rnal London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local 


Also expert postal tuition for Prelm, Exams., and for the professional exams., m Accountancy 
Management. 


‘an College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 
neans of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations: B.Se. Econ. 
Government and Commercia) 





Seeretaryship, Law, Gales &c., and many intensely practical (non-exam.) courses in 
nercial subjects, 
More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. 


Buarant : SUCCESSES. 
by tastadeemenn Oocaching unti} Successful. Text-book jending fibrary. 


to P. ‘See . ~ tor prospectas,sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interested, 
cretary, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G9/2.) 8ST. ALBANS or call 30 Queen Victoria 8t., 


Moderate fees, payabic 








THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


({necerporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed in Chapter 70 
of the Laws of Hong Kong 
























CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . - » $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND STESLING . e o ° e . £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS a » $20,000,000 


- #ead Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
CHIEF MANAGER: MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
London Managers: 8. A. Gray, M.C., A. M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey, 0.B.B. 








3 BRANCHES 
sURMA HONG KONG JAPAN (on.) MALAYA (ony %N. BORNEO (Con) 
Rangoon Hong Kong Osaka Penang Tawau 
CEYLON Kowloon Tokyo Singapore PHILIPPINES 
Colorab« Mongkok Yokohama Singapore Hlolo 
CHINA INDIA MALAYA (Orchard Road) Manila 
*Shanghai Bombay Cameron Sungei Patani SIAM 
DJAWA (JAVA) Calcutta Highiands Teluk Anson Bangkok 
Djakarta INDO-CHINA Ipoh NORTH UNITED 
Surabaja Haiphong Johore Bahru BORNEO KINGDOM 
EUROPE Saigon Kuala Lampu Brunei Town London 
Hamburg JAPAN Malacea Jesselton U.S.A. 
Paris Kobe Muar Kuala Beiat New York 
Sandakan 8 


* Not at present operating 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


Oompanies in 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 














BANKERS 


We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, €.C.2 


54, 55 & 56, 





NEW ZEALAND @$ARKET 

A well-established, keen and experienced importing firm with 
first-class trade credentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and 
Christchurea desires to expand its activities, We seek exclusive 
agencies from manufacturers, Can we discuss the sale of your 
product in New Zealand ? References Bank of New South Wales, 
London. Write direct to Mair and Co, (Importers) Ltd., P.O, Box 
1477, Christchurch, N.Z. 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 

Ferranti Ltd. have vacancies for men and women interested in the 
application of electronic digital computers in problems in: 

(1) Electrical, Mechanical, Civil and Chemical Engineering, Aero- 
nautics, Crystallography, Nuclear Physics, Optics, etc. Candidates 
should have 1st or 2nd class Honours degrees or equivalent qualifica- 
tions in Mathematics, Physics, Engineering or Chemistry. Experi- 
ence in numerical methods an advantage. Reference CS1. 

(2) Accountancy, Actuarial Science, Operational Research, Produc- 
tion Engineering, Statistics, etc. Candidates for these posts should 
be able to show experience in one of these flelds or have qualifica- 
tions indicatimg their suitabil:) y; for example, membership of appro- 
priate professional body, or ist or 2nd Class Honours degrees in 
Mathematics, Economics or Statistics. Reference CS2. 

In both groups experience of computing work will be of value, but 
is not essential. Previous knowledge of electronic computers would 
not be assumed. Permanent staff appointments with Pension benefits. 
Application forms from Mr. T. J. Lunt, Staff Manager, Ferranti Ltd., 
Hollinwood, Lancs. 

PPLICATIONS are invited by the Gas Councii for the appointment 
4A of Assistant Statistician. Candidates should hold an Honours 
Degree in Statistics or in Mathematics, Economies or other appro- 
priate main subject with Statistics, and should have experience in 
the statistical work of a commercial, industrial or public corporation, 
Commencing salary in the scale £745—£845 a year. The t is pen- 
sionable and the successful candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 

Applications giving full particulars of the candidate's qualifica- 
tions and experience and the date on which he would be able to take 
up his appointment, should be sent not later than January 15, 1955, 
to The Secretary, The Gas Council, 1 Grosvenor Place; London, 8.W.1. 

CONOMIST, Hons. B.Se. (Econ.), with statistics London, June, 

1951, Chartered Accountant, final May, 1954, young woman (25) 
wants job, able to write clearly, learn languages; willing to travel/go 
abroad.—Box 784. 

USINESS OFFERS pleasant prospects when you’re going home 

to a meal with Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney. 

ST-CLASS HONOURS ECONOMICS GRADUATE, Ph.D., bachelor, 

29, earning £550 as university teacher, seeks better post.—Box 786, 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5,10s. 
Ustralia : £8.55, (sterling) 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
East Africa: £5.55. 

Egypt : £5.55. 


Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. 


ee £7 
india & Ceylon : £6 
lran: £6 Iraq: £6 


at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. 


israel : £6 Pakistan : £6 
Japan : £9 Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 
Malaya : £6.15s. S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 


Urion of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 


U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s, 
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PR RIE is the 
NEW CEMENT 


<a 


Trief is a new cement for this age of 3 Trief as a slurry can be added direct to 
vast construction and imaginative the concrete mix. Or it can be stored 
building. indefinitely when dried. 
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a Trief makes concrete dense and Trief is worked more easily. . 
8 impermeable. Concrete with a strength And is quickly positioned by ramming 
o comparable to that of the finest super or vibrating. 
@ grades. @oncrete containing practically 

% no free lime, or lime feebly combined. * 
- Its qualities are so superior to Portland 
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that it is being specified regardless Trief has less volume shrinkage. 

of cost. 

* 

* 

Trief has much greater resistance to 
Trief is made by a process of aggressive waters. 

wet-grinding which achieves exceptional 


fineness of grain. * 


“6 TRIEF IS NOT A DREAM 


Trief replaces 60%. Portland cement Trief is being used for the | 
in concrete and is superior, especially first time in Britain on the 


in large quantities. Cluanie and Loyne dams. 


sk MITCHELL about it 


For further information get in touch with Mitchell Construction Company. 
1 Bedford Square, London, WCrx (sole concessionaires for Trief in Great Britain) 
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